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Ss 
A Much--needed Condemnation 


To the Readers of THE SIGN, 
My Dear Friends: 


At their annual meeting held in Washington, D. C., Sept 27, the 
Bishops at the head of the National Catholic Welfare Conference passed 
several resolutions concerning the Catholic Press. This is one of them: 


Whereas it is a well-known fact that very serious abuses have grown up among 
the agencies and agents, that solicit subscriptions for Catholic papers, magazines, mis- 
sionary and church building projects, among venders of church goods, among various 
persons, asking for Mass Intentions, and whereas such abuses arise from excessive com- 
missions and promises of indulgences and blessings on sacred objects given or sold, be it 
resolved, (a) It is not our wish to restrict reasonable or legitimate private initiative or 
public enterprise; (b) Commercialism, however, has invaded religious spheres of action 
and must be discouraged; (c) Official diocesan authorization for every Catholic enter- 
prise, association or periodical is the law and tradition in and of the Catholic Church, 
hence for all agencies and agents; (d) All these abuses are hereby condemned, all priests 
are urged not to tolerate such agents and all faithful are instructed never to subscribe 
to any such products, or buy such periodicals, unless a clear announcement be made 1n 
the church, authorizing such agents. 


The condemnation of the agencies for the circulation of Catholic 
magazines contained in this resolution has been needed for a long time, 
and the Bishops have our heartiest congratulations and sincerest thanks 
for the stand they have taken. 


The part played by the agencies has largely been a disgrace to our 
Catholic periodical literature. They have not hesitated to employ as 
solicitors men and women of questionable character. They have taught 
these solicitors to use disreputable means of getting subscriptions. 


Unfortunately, some Catholic editors have allowed themselves 
to be deceived by the agencies whose promises of a huge circulation proved 
an effective bait. May the Bishops' condemnation enlighten these editors 
to the abuses of which they have been unconscious abettors. 


We are glad to say that THE SIGN has never been in any way 
connected with any agency. Its staff has always been convinced of the 
fact that there are but two means of building up a circulation. The first 
is to get subscriptions decently. The second is to hold the readers by 
giving them a magazine that is worth reading. 


THE SIGN has kept these two means steadfastly in view since its 
inception, and, with God's help, it will never lose sight of them. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


De NardhTivelt Of 
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Current Fact and Comment 


@ = HINDUISM AND THE cRoss 
HE Hindu people have a genius for con- 
templation and corresponding antipathy for 
the industrialism and materialism of those 
who have invaded their country. On the 
other hand, Western Civilization has grown callous to 
moralization, insisting that its aloofness from Christ, 
its failure to copy His life and maxims in daily life are 
all due to absorption in material pursuits. 

The best thing that the invaders brought to India 
was Christianity and, according to Sherwood Eddy, 
writing in the Homiletic Review, its contact with the 
peculiar Hindu character is about to bear fruit most 
abundantly. 

The Hindu leader, Mahatma Ghandi, is now serving 
a six years term of imprisonment for passive resist- 

e to the English Government. All castes idolize 
as a religious saint, directing all their policies. 

According to the Protestant bishop of Madras, Mr. 
Ghandi is the patient sufferer for the cause of right- 
eousness and mercy, and a truer representative of the 
Crucified Savior than the men who have thrown him 
into prison and yet call themselves by the name of 
Christ. 

Mr. Eddy informs us that “Mr. Ghandi and his fol- 
lowers have adopted Jesus’ principle of vicarious suf- 
fering, and the Cross of Christ as their most sacred 
symbol. .. .. .. Mr. Ghandi states frankly that he got 
his idea of turning the other cheek in passive resist- 
ance from the Gospel, and that he derives his chief 
inspiration from Jesus. .. .. . He has turned the eyes 
of India to the Cross.” 

A high-caste Hindu is quoted: “Apart from Jesus 
no one else is seriously bidding for the heart of the 
world.” And another: “None but Jesus deserves the 
precious diadem of India, and none other shall have it.” 

But from further quotations we infer that progress 
has been made only to the point where the Hindu con- 
ceives of a melting of his ancient traditions with what 
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appeals to him as most excellent in Christianity. This 
may be attributed to the distinctive methods of Pro-. 
testant missionaries with whom many high-caste Hir 
dus have come in contact,—methods based on the 
appeal to the emotions, on compromise, on fear to 
reveal to the Hindu that it will be part of his religion 
not to contribute but to receive. 

For true lovers of the Passion here is a motive for 
application. The Church’s missionaries are deployed 
throughout the land and among those millions with 
their strangely perverted spiritual aspirations. While 
pride and prejudice must be removed, Christ’s promise 
seems particularly applicable ‘And I, if I be lifted 
up, shall draw all things to Myself.” 


ENLIGHTENED SERVICE 


WRITER in a militant Protestant organ con- 

an average Protestant church would even under- 

tends: “Few average Catholics who went into 
stand a typical doctrinal discourse because very little 
doctrine—even of their own Church—is usually taught 
them. Any reader can easily find this out for himself 
if he will ask a Catholic friend why he does not eat 
meat on Friday, etc.” 


It should be observed that the average Catholic 
knows that he may not attend Protestant services. The 
essential reason restraining him is that he may not 
compromise his faith, which he could not more plainly 
do than by joining himself to a Protestant assemblage 
engaged in formal worship. It is a matter of consist- 
ency rather than of disdain. 


As to endangering his faith or acquiring new light 
on religion, the chances are remote. For, according to 
the general doleful admission of Protestants them- 
selves, he would not hear the average minister treating 
of doctrine at all. 


The assertion that Catholics receive no doctrinal in- 
struction is a typical calumny. But the unfair allusion 
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to Catholic ignorance may at least prove stimuiating. 
Chere is something in the proposition that we have at- 
tained to a clear and working knowledge of a truth 
only when we are able to define it for others. Catho- 
lics should always aspire to such complete understand- 
ing of the truths which they accept through implicit 
faith. Concerning practice, it is quite possible that too 
many acts of religion and self-denial are perfomed 
simply through docile habit without reflection upon 
their true motive and significance. 

There is an incalculable difference in the honor 
rendered to God and in the merit acquired when, for 
example, we abstain on Friday in thoughtful and 
grateful remembrance of the sufferings cf Christ rather 
than when we merely comply with a grave precept of 
the Church. 





“STANDING IN SILENT PRAYER” 


those distinguished in public service it is now a 
well established custom to “stand in silent pray- 
er’ for the departed. 

With the exception of those of Catholic faith and 
training most people must be at a loss how profitably 
to occupy their thoughts at that time. Sometimes the 
official proclamations suggest motives such as, “to bow 
down in submission to the will of Almighty God,” “to 
say a silent farewell to the distinguished man it loved,” 
“that the nation bid its great friend good-by.” But 
frequently, as if the futility of a mere commemoration 
were realized, it is plainly suggested that we pray for 
those thus commemorated. It is none the less 
mysterious how we can pray for the departed unless 
we accept the Catholic view of Purgatory. 


TL battle anniversaries and on the demise of 


It is true that prayer has a broad meaning, including 
praise, thanksgiving, oblation and so forth, but it would 
seem that there is a common instinct, conformable to 
the Catholic idea, that somehow we can succor the 
departed by prayer and that it is prayer in its ordinary 
meaning of supplication that alone satisfies the heart 
on the occasions referred to. 


True faith visualizes the departed one entering the 
Divine Presence, and, not unmindful of his heroic 
services, recalls him as a man with human frailties fall- 
ing into the hands of the Living God. Still more com- 
prehensively does faith weigh the responsibilities re- 
sulting from higher service and larger opportunities 
especially in view of Christ’s plain declaration that 
nothing defiled shall enter heaven. Thus its prayer 
for the dead, based on true charity, is “holy and 
wholesome,” an earnest appeal to God to hasten the 
purification of those who have not deserved to be cast 
away from Him forever. 


SURVEYING THE BREACH 


CLERICAL magazine claiming to reach fifty 
: I thousand ministers will reflect their general out- 

look on religion. In particular it will reveal to 
us with what various emotions the Protestant ministry 
surveys the present confusion in its ranks,—whether 
with solicitude and alarm or with indifference and 
willingness to compromise. 

The Ministers’ Monthly has a leading article on “The 
Flood Tide of Liberalism.” Its clerical readers are in- 
formed that Americans have only recently heard the 
opening guns of the battle that broke out in Europe 
fifty years ago between the orthodox and liberal forces. 
Giant and Fosdick are telling us nothing new. They 
belong to the old European school and cannot boast 
even of being up to date. Our present-day “moderns” 
are disciples of Hume, Comte, Hagel, and other is) 
tagonists of a naturalistic religionsphilosophie. e 
law that all higher forms develop from lower forms 
only through natural causes is applied to religion and 
results in the view that the Christian religion has grad- 
ually climbed from animism, fetishism and totemism 
through numerous higher forms to Buddhism, the He- 
brew religion and Mohammedanism and thence to the 
Christian religion as we know it. And even now the 
process continues. That the Holy Scriptures were at 
variance with this view was beside the point. The 
logical thing to do was to reconstruct the Scriptures. 

The fact that this country is so far behind Europe in 
theological controversy is attributed to our religious begin- 
nings as a nation. A powerful race they were, those first 
Americans, Pilgrim Fathers, Puritans, Hollanders, Pala- 
tinates, Scotch-Irish, Covenanters, Hugenots, and at a later 
date, also Lutherans. Their spiritual characteristics becanie 
the patrimony of generation upon generation. . . . In wd) 
vears, however, a process of change developed. The his 
of the nineteenth century in American church life is one 
of gradual decline in real spirituality and a lessening res- 
pect for objective biblical truths. The Church suffer: 
from spiritual anemia and this in turn produced a state of 
general delibility and enervation, making it well nigh im- 
possible for the patient to ward off hostile attacks... . 
Liberalism felt that its day had come; and the sad ani 
dismal conditions of to-day are the result. 

As the Monthly observes, an accurate test of re- 
ligious conditions can be made by investigating the 
various theological seminaries in the land. The fore- 
going review is introductory to an announcement of 
the results of such an investigation undertaken by this 
interdenominational organ. The inquiry was made by 
one supposed to be a prospective divinity student. 
The deans «vere asked 

1. Can a person attending your school be certain of ob- 
taining a theological training that is thoroughly modern? 

2. Does your seminary believe in evolution? 

3. Are you liberal or orthodox, or do you occupy a mid- 
cle ground? 
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The indefiniteness in the questions was designed to 
elicit clear distinctions. Replies came from ninety- 
one seminaries. Of these, thirty-three, the Lutherans 
being most largely represented, claimed to be orthodox. 
Forty ranged themselves with the liberals. The rest 
were middle-ground or non-committal. 


In the end there is nothing left for this Protestant 
organ but to deplore the conditions, gaze helplessly at 
the outlook and hope vaguely for divine intervention 
or for the evil to run its course. And while it threat- 
ens the backsliders with the dictum of the King: ‘He 
that is not with Me is against Me,” it fails to suggest 
to the faculties of those seminaries and their students, 
made up of “the leaders of thought” and the “best 
element of church membership,” the King’s plain di- 
rection as to how faith and unity must be preserved: 
“He that heareth you, heareth Me, and he that de- 

th you despiseth Me, and he that despiseth Me, 
espiseth Him that sent Me.” 


K. C. FIGURES © 


NIGHTS of Columbus can find a point for sea- 
sonable meditation in the official report of mor- 
tality among them during the last twelve months. 

Members passed to the Great Beyond at the rate of 
more than one hundred a week. This represents a big 
harvest for the Grim Reaper, yet the huge proportions 


to which this organization has attained may be inferred 
from the statement that, despite that enormous drain, 


there has been a notable increase in the total mem- 
brship. 


This large and steady growth is not calculated to al- 
he envy of a particular class of opponents and thus 
re not surprised to find the Knights constantly 


engaged in proving how groundless are the calumnies 
and misrepresentations directed against them. Re- 
ferring to this at the recent international convention 
the Supreme Knight declared that the Knights had 
been overpatient with their slanderers. He intimated 
that there was to be an end of this defensive attitude 
and the note of combativeness rang through his pro- 
test: “We can tolerate any reasonable difference of 


opinion, but we shall not tolerate reflections upon our 
integrity.” 


The facility with which the K. C. organization can 
apply itself to the financing of large and useful pro- 
jects is revealed in the proposed plan to erect a na- 
tional sanitorium near Denver, Col. It was shown 
that a ten-cent monthly assessment would in four 
years produce a revenue of nearly four million dol- 
lars for that purpose alone. 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT PRAISES 


HERE is a form of malignity that would rather 

find the neighbor guilty in order to condemn 

him than rest satisfied that he is upright and 
without blame. Such was the animus recently re- 
vealed in the rush to prove that the President had not 
uttered certain sentiments of high praise concerning 
an organization of Catholics. 


Praise, even from a President, causes no grateful 
reaction in Catholics unless they are assured that it 
springs from a genuine recognition of merit. We have 
nothing to fear from that quarter except the resort to 
expediency on the part of the chief executive. Taking 
our record at a fair average he cannot comment upon 
upon us at all without seeming to be complimentary. 
Traditionally the statements of our Presidents are char- 
acterized by sincerity and impartiality when dealing 
with matters not purely political. The malignant are 
generally aware that it is futile to appeal from them. 
Naturally we are grateful when such an authority ex- 
presses its conviction that the Catholic citizenry is not 
hampered in its loyalty by its spiritual allegiance, but 
rather stabilized and even exalted by them. 

President Coolidge attends Congregational services 
but is not a member of that denomination. We may 
expect views of religion expressed by him to be ex- 
ceedingly broad. And this, even though the Scottish 
Rite succeed in encompassing His Excellency accord- 
ing to its proud custom. 


FIGURES ON SACRAMENTAL WINE 


HE Protestant, after quoting State Prohibition 
Director Davis’s report that the Roman Church 
used 33,908 gallons of wine for sacramental pur- 

poses in Pennsylvania last year, proceeds to draw a 
conclusion. “The number of priests in Pennsylvania 
appears to be fewer than thirteen hundred. Conse- 
quently they drank an average of more than twenty 
gallons each.” This is good arithmetic. But a dis- 
honest adversary takes a big chance when he ventures 
to use this form of exact argument. We need not urge 
that provision must be made for the especially large 
number of transient clergy assisting pastors in the 
Keystone State. We might here also allude to the re- 
sults of an investigation in another large state where 
it was discovered that an unaccountable excess of wine 
for “sacramental purposes” was due to falsification of 
applications by dealers who retained the excess for 
themselves. But we wish to call attention to the dis- 
honesty or gross ignorance of the writer in the Pro- 
testant who represents the number of priests in Penn- 
sylvania as fewer than 1,300, whereas there are close 
to 2,300. The daily portion of each, therefore, is 
really but a scant cruetful. 
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A BAD START 


HE theatrical season started in the metropolis 
with a play that drew this comment from a 
noted critic: “Those of us who wonder if such 
preposterous goings on are possible in this day and 
land may even go a step further and wonder if people 
ever behaved that way except in bad novels and bad 
plays.” He further stated that the audience was kept 
from torpor by astonishment at the points of view ex- 
pressed by the characters, and that even the critics 
present gasped at the heresies uttered and the original 
thoughts expressed. From which we gather that the 
much heralded mutual committee on proper plays has 
not yet begun to function. 





YOM KIPPUR AND GOOD FRIDAY 


HE recent observance of Yom Kippur, the Israel- 
ite New Years Day, by the Jews has again 
brought vividly to our notice an anomaly that 

carries its own lesson. Still true to the remnants of 
their ancient tradition, no Jew worked on that feast 
day. Everyone knows the Jew’s love of gain and his 
perseverance in the acquisition of wealth but it made 
no difference what his business or profession might 
be—on that day, sacred to his faith, all work ceased. 
In some cities judges observed an almost entire sus- 
pension of court cases as no Hebrew lawyers were 
“ready to proceed” with their cases; the Registrar of 
Deeds in a large Eastern city noticed that there were 
very few real estate transfers made on that day; all 
factories run by Jews were closed; even the number of 
automobiles on the streets was noticeably smaller 
than usual, and no Jewish child attended school,—nor 
was an apology made. All hail to the Jews for adher- 
ing to their belief and steadfastly proving they have 
the courage of their convictions, even though they be 
mistaken ones! 

We also have, among many others, a day which in 
its significance is more sacred than any anniversary 
that can be conceived, for on that day we commem- 
orate the greatest event of all history—the redemption 
of mankind by the Passion and Death of our Savior 
Jesus Christ. By His Sacred Passion was mankind 
redeemed and in naught else can the salvation of our 
immortal souls be found. 

Why then should we not suspend our business 
activities at least during the sacred three hours that 
marked the culminating agony of the supreme Sacri- 
fice by which our eternal salvation was achieved? 
Surely we are not wanting in faith or conviction. 
Perhaps it is only our courage or the need of leader- 
ship that is lacking. Here then is a remedy. 

Let every State Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, perhaps acting in conjunction with other Catholic 
organizations, now appoint a committee of representa- 
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tive men to visit the Chamber of Commerce or the 
chief mercantile and manufacturing concerns in each 
city with a request for the cessation of all work from 
noon until three o’clock on next Good Friday. Let 
them state the case plainly and manfully: that 
millions of Christians of all denominations, and Catho- 
lics particularly, would welcome such a respite during 
those three hours in order to enable them to attend 
their church services. Let it be made clear that we 
have no quarrel with the Jews when their faith re- 
quires the observance of a holy day but that we do in- 
sist upon the opportunity to observe reverently as a 
holy day the death of Him whom we worship as our 
God. To those worldly employers who fear the loss 
of a few hours work let it be made plain that when 
all firms close at the same time none suffers any dis- 
advantage but that they will instead be held in higher 
esteem by the public and by their Christian emplo; 

It is high time that we undertook at least this sli 
measure for the greater honor and glory of Christ in 
memory of His sacred Passion and Death. The ex- 
ample set us by ‘San Francisco and other cities where 
this plan has been successfully adopted is proof that 
it can be accomplished. It is none too early to start 
such a movement now. Let our Catholic organizations 
and their leaders show forth their love of God in this 
way as they so nobly proved their love of Country 
during the War. May it never be said that we think 
less of our faith than the poor misguided Jew who 
knows no better but-has the moral courage to live up 
to what faith he has. 


THE ELUSIVE ATOM 


'N occasions of acute shortage of a commodity 
such as coal the public looks hopefully to «) 
ence to supply a substitute. Thus there 

general expectancy that some scientist among the many 
applying themselves to the search would at last an- 
nounce the discovery of a method of controlling atomic 
energy. It was known that the energy was there in 
stupendous quantities. Professor Callender of Lon- 
don University now announces that the search is prac- 
tically hopeless, although for a score of years thou- 
sands of books have been written on its possibilities. 
“The search for cheap energy,” he says, “will benefit 
mankind through increasing our knowledge of the 
nature of the atom, but it is improbable that it will ever 
accomplish its direct object.” 


URING the pressmen’s strike the publishers un- 
wittingly provided New Yorkers with a better 
newspaper. The reader must have realized that 

the great bulk of paper which he had been accustomed 
to handle was devoted to the unnecessary enlargement 
of news and comment in order to create space for the 
emoluments of advertising. 
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The Church and Labor Legislation 


By R. A. McGowan 


HERE is grave danger that some Catholics 
will construct a whole new philosophy of gov- 
ernment from their experience with the 
Oregon law and the Smith-Towner Bill. The 

Oregon law forbids private schools for young children 
and the Smith-Towner (now the Sterling-Towner) Bill 
provides that federal money be given to the state to 
assist the public schools. 

Though opposing these two bills, in the one case 
State domination of education and in the other federal 
pwn upon the province of the States in edu- 

n, there are already signs that some Catholics are 
rushing to extreme ideas of the function of government. 

Human beings are so fashioned that they like to 
present a wide universal reason for their beliefs. In- 
stead of pointing out that a government has no right 
either in morals or under our constitution to forbid 
parents to educate their children in schools of their 
own choosing, they prefer to create a theory against 
government interference in nearly every department 
of life. Instead of showing that when the Federal 
Government appropriates money to the States for pub- 
lic education, the first dangerous step will be taken 
towards federalizing the public schools and depriving 
States, counties, cities and school districts of the right 
to control their own schools, they prefer to create a 
theory against federal laws of nearly every description 
dealing with social welfare. 

The latter error is more prevalent because the Ore- 
@« is considered by many to be an aberration of 

distant northwest which could not spread very far 
over the country. The error which arises from oppo- 
sition to federal aid for the schools is another matter. 
It has developed definitely into the fear of what is 
called “federalization” and into a new passion for 
States rights. The result is a complex against the 
passage of laws in the whole field of social welfare and 
labor. It is true that not many Catholics have become 
so obsessed, but they are sufficiently vocal to make it 
appear they are a legion. 

Yet opposition to the intervention of government 
isnot in accord with Catholic social teaching. A sen- 
tence and the ensuing paragraph in Pope Leo’s En- 
cyclicial on the Condition of Labor show the contrary. 
He is speaking of the labor problem and how to solve 
it. Immediately after discussing the function of the 
Church in solving the labor problem he takes up what 
part governments should play in the work of remedying 
and relieving the pressure of industrial evils upon the 
poor. He pleads first of all for general legislation 
which will of itself make the citizens of the country 
better and happier, and he says that the more this is 
done the less will be the need of special means to help 
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the working people. He goes on then to say that the 
law of justice will be violated unless the governments 
“duly and solicitously provide for the welfare and the 
comfort of the working classes.” Otherwise they by 
whose labor countries grow rich may fail to share in 
the benefits to which they themselves have so largely 
contributed. Governments should not absorb the in- 
dividual or the family, he says, but they should 
anxiously safeguard the community and all its mem- 
bers. 


ND here he lays down a general rule for gov- 
ernment intervention in such matters. ‘“When- 
ever,” he says, “the general interest of that or 

any particular class suffers or is threatened with mis- 
chief which can in no other way be met or prevented, 
the public authority must step in to deal with it.” 
This is a far cry from a general prejudice, raised to 
the status of a principle, against government interven- 
tion, either federal or state, in the field of labor and 
social welfare. It establishes the rule that when the 
working people suffer wrong or are threatened and the 
harm done them or threatened them can in no other 
way be met or prevented, then it becomes the duty of 
government to intervene. The principle is broad enough 
and clear enough to meet whatever situation may arise, 
and it is clearly the antithesis of the view that the gov- 
ernment must do little or nothing. 


In the same paragraph Pope Leo enumerates sev- 
eral specific cases which call for government interven- 
tion. Danger of violence during strikes, opportunity 
forbidden the working people to practice their religion, 
danger to morality at work, the laying of unjust bur- 
dens upon the working people or burdens degrading 
to their dignity as human beings, and the endangering 
of health through excessive labor or by work unsuited 
to sex or age are listed as cases in which, within lim- 
its, it would be unquestionably right to invoke the aid 
and authority of the law. 


For, Pope Leo says “the poor and helpless have a 
claim to special consideration.” The rich can usually 
shield themselves; the poor must depend upon the help 
of the government. And he goes on to say that the 
government should be forehanded about strikes and 
“lend their influence and authority to the removal in 
good time of the causes which lead to conflicts.” These 
causes, he says, are frequently long hours, low wages, 
and excessive work. He says also that government 
should try to induce as many as possible of the poor 
to secure ownership of productive property. Later in 
the Encyclical he mentions still other advisable legis- 
lation and government action. 
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Cyn is the opposite ot the carefully cultivated 
mania and insane prejudice against legislation 
which has seized upon some persons. It gives 
proof that their views are not those of the social teach- 
ing of the Church. The rule is simple enough: When 
legislation is necessary to protect the general interest 
or that of any par- 


at that time still functioning. Two paragraphs on the 

living wage as a minimum of justice and the wisdom 

from a national standpoint of high wages are succeeded 

by a nrassece advocating municipal housing. Then 

comes a passaye dealing with what action the govern- 

ment can and should take against monopolistic extor- 
tion. 





ticular class and es- _ 


Beside adequate 


pecially the working 
class then it should 
be passed. 

One might refer 
also to the Pastoral 
Letter of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy where 
it says that legisla- 
tion along with edu- 
cation and organiza- 
tion will cure our 
industrial evils with- 
out forcing us to 
rely upon revolution. 
The Pastoral Letter 
did not mention any 
especial pieces of 
l egislation. The 
Bishops’ Program of 
Social Reconstruc- 
tion, however, lists a 
body of labor legis- 
lation which is ad- 
mirable in its com- 
prehensiveness. No 
prejudice against 
legislation, either 
state or federal, is 
evidenced in the 
Bishops’ Program. 
Instead it specifical- 
ly advocates social 
legislation by both 
bodies, and it men- 
tions the laws. 

The first recom- 
mendation of the 
Bishops’ Program is 
joint action by the 
Federal and State 
Government to pre- 
pare land for culti- 
vation and to colo- 
nize it. Its second is 
a federal employ- 
ment service acting 
in cooperation with 





The Cherubic Pilgrim 


The follon..g is from a book with the above title by 
Johannes Sheffer, 2 monk born iti Breslau in 1624; died in 
1667. 


God’s spirit falls on me as dewdrops on a rose: 
If I could like a rose my heart to Him unclose! 


| The soul Wherein God dwells--what church can holier be? 


Becomes a heavenly place of walking majesty. 
Lo in the silent night a child to God is born; 

And all is made anew, that ere was lost or lorn. 
Could but thy soul, O man, become as silent night 

God would be born in thee and set all things right. 
Ye know god but as Lord; hence Lord His name with thee; 

I feel him but as love, and love His name with me. 
How far from here to Heaven? Not Very far, my friend. 

A single hearty step will all thy journey end. 


Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If He’s not born in thee thy soul is all forlorn. 


The cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


Christ rose not from the dead; Christ still is in the grave 
If those for whom he died are still to sin the slave. | 


Hold there: Where runnest thou? Know heaven is in thee! 
Seek’ st thou for God elsewhere, His face thou’lt never see! 


In all eternity no rose can be so sweet 
As When man’s heart with God’s in unison doth beat, 


Whatever thou lovest, man, that too become thou must: 


God, if thou lovest God, dust if thou lovest dust, 


Ah, would the heart but be a manger for the birth, 
God would once more become a child on earth, 


Immeasurable is the highest; who knows it? 
And yeta human heart can perfectly enclose it. 











After a 


anti-trust laws it sug- 
gests that govern- 
ment competition 
monoplies should be 
given serious consid- 
eration. It advocates 
State minimum wage 
laws for both men 
and women. It wu 

a government J 
tem of insurance 
against sickness, in- 
validity, unemploy- 
ment and old age. 
It recommended the 
passage of the feder. 
al bill against child 
labor which was 
later passed, but de- 
clared _unconstitv- 
tional. 


fice hard 

enough for the 

working peo- 
ple to secure legisla- 
tion which will pgo- 
tect their inter) 
The ordinary rufmv! 
the statutes and 
court interpretations 
is weighted against 
them. Government is 
careful of the power- 
ful and the powerful 
are careful of the 
government. The 
weak and the poor 
who need the legis- 
lation because they 
are weak and poor 
find their very weak- 
ness and poverty a 
bar —to their influ- 
encing legislation in 
their behalf. It 1s 


State, city and private employment bureaus. 
brief paragraph on women war workers (the program 
was issued three months after the armistice) it takes 
up the establishment by legislation, in time of 
peace of a federal labor board similar in methods and 
policies to the National War Labor Board which was 


regrettable that some Catholics however few, should 
through an ordinary human failing join forces against 
them. It is the more humiliating because the unscrupu- 
lous will play upon the failing. Perhaps they have al- 
ready done so. Perhaps the Oregon law was designe by 
its first proponents to arouse among Catholics a belief 
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emotion against social legislation in general and especi- 
al'y against labor legislation. It remains to be seen 
whether we shall swallow the bait. 

The bait is pleasant. If we take it we shall find our- 
selves with one more reason for doing nothing. Rea- 
sons are usually plentiful to keep us from joining the 
long uphill struggle to make our economic system sub- 
servient to the welfare of the whole people. Somehow, 
though, all of the reasons are unsatisfying and we be- 
come troubled again and again at our continued neglect 
ot our spasmodic thoughtless intermittent action. But 


if we can establish a theory »f gover » wick will 
forbid labor legislation and social we! Nats 
then we shall have constructed a defens 

conscience. The trouble is that such a thec. 

We are playing false with our minds, and th.- 

last. Catholics belong in the vanguard oi the. 
ment to bring justice and human brotherhood into cu. 
economic life. The spirit of our Faith places us th: 
and this spirit will expose sooner or later the trick w: 
play on our minds when we construct a theory whic 
forbids labor legislation. 


tias 


Purgatory and the Family Spirit of the Church 


ea By Kenan Carey, C. P. 


HE sight of men today vainly striving to 
bring peace and harmony back to the civ- 
ilized world is especially pathetic to the 
Catholic who knows that the one way in 
which this can be achieved is being utterly ignored. 
That way lies in the plan conceived and put into 
execution by Jesus Christ, the Son of God. And His 
plan was the establishment of a world wide Church, 
or body of His followers, which was to constitute all 
men into one great religious family. At its head was 
to be Christ’s representative or Vicar, the legitimate 
successor of St. Peter, whose role was to be that of a 
Spiritual Father, or, as the Latin term has it, the 
“Papa” of Christendom, and who, no matter what his 
personal faults or frailties might be, was to be kept 
by Christ from leading His children astray. 
@: first 1500 years of our Christian era record the 

ation of that huge world family of Jesus Christ, a 
phenomenon hitherto almost undreamed of, and itself 
one of the most striking proofs of the divine char- 
acter of the Church. The pagan aristocrat and the 
beggar of Greece, the Roman citizen and the barbarian 
of Europe, the haughty Arabian and the lowly Ethi- 
opian, all were leveled into a community of brother- 
hood in the great Christian Church, united under their 
Spiritual Father, the Vicar of Christ, in a common 
tuigious family. 

But of course, actual conditions never attained 
Christ’s ideal. Man’s imperfections forbade that. Yet 
when we consider the civilized world before the 
coming of Christ and that same world after fifteen 
centuries of Christianity, we can easily discern in the 
former all the characteristics of a mob and in the 
latter many of the traits of a family. 

And the ideal was never to be attained in this 
world, The Christians of medieval Europe began to 
grow restive under their spiritual restraints. A vague 
spirit of unrest spread throughout the continent, a 
chafing of princes and people under the yoke of 


Christ. And, as it is a defect in man’s nature to be 
disobedient, there came an opposition to all religious 
authority, an ambition for complete independence and 
for luxury and wealth even among those who should 
have been spiritual leaders. The so-called Reforma- 
tion was not a sudden thing, introduced all at once by 
Luther or any other “Reformer”. All that he and his 
ilk did was to give voice to the cry that lay in thou- 
sands of hearts: “Independence from all religious 
authority!” 

And now for these new Christians there was to 
be no longer any Spiritual Father, any Pope. He who 
had been for 1500 years the Vicar of Christ had sud- 
denly become for them Antichrist. And in his stead 
came thousands of self-appointed, self-authorized 
teachers of Christ’s Gospel, each proclaiming his own 
infallibility, and all damning everyone else who dared 
to differ from them. For the old family spirit of the 
Church was substituted the mob spirit; for the tradi- 
tional Christian obedience, religious bolshevism; for 
brotherly Christian charity, individualism and egotism. 
And since egoism in finance must lead to capitalism, 
and in politics to absolutism, the only wonderful thing 
about the beginning of the great war is that it did not 
come much sooner. 

Catholicism had spent fifteen centuries in building 
up the family spirit in Europe. In less than four 
centuries, Protestantism succeeded in destroying that 
spirit and in hurling Europe back into barbarism. 

And the religious family of Jesus Christ? Where 
is it today? 


CATTERED throughout the world are more 
than 300,000,006 of Christians who, like the 
Christians of the first fifteen centuries and the 
Christians who did not join the stampede from the 
family of the medieval Church, are still joined to- 
gether in the bonds of a huge religious brotherhood, 
stil! united under their Spiritual Father. If Christ 
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established His Church as a family and not as a mob, 
as a house of peace and not as a bedlam, then there 
is only one Church today which can rightly call itself 
Christian, just as there has been only one Christian 
Church since the day of Pentecost. If the Catholic 
Church is not the family of Jesus Christ on earth, 
then there is no such family. 


Near the end of the great, authoritative, ancient 
formula of Christian belief we read, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints.” 
The latter article of the creed being designedly united, 
because they stand or fall together with it. Outside 
the Catholic Church, the idea of a visible communion 
of saints on. earth, the conception of the family of 
Jesus Christ in this world, has been rejected. But it is 
even more evident how the larger idea of the com- 
munion of saints has been lost, the traditional Chris- 
tian doctrine of the family of Christ which embraces 
all His children, not only of this world but of the next 
also. The followers of Protestantism broke the bonds 
that bound them to our Lord’s family in this world. 
It was inevitable that they should lose touch with their 
brothers and sisters in eternity. 


Thus the thirty second article of the famous 39 
Articles of Anglicanism says: “The Romish doctrine 
concerning Purgatory and the invocation of the saints 
(in heaven) is a fond thing, vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scripture but rather, 
repugnant to the Word,of God.” 


The old Christian doctrine of Purgatory a “fond 
thing, vainly invented”! 


This doctrine of Purgatory is one of the most 
sacred and consoling teachings in the entire range of 
our Faith, the doctrine that is as old as the Church it- 
self, that is written on the walls of the Catacombs, 
eulogized by all the great Fathers of the first centuries 
of the Church, established in all her most ancient 
liturgies, honored in her great Councils, and so coloring 
the life of medieval Christendom that, as Father 
Thurston remarks, “Prayer for the departed was one of 
the great pivots of social, ecclesiastical, educational 
and artistic life in medieval Europe.” 


“A fond thing, vainly invented”! This devotion 
that calls insistently to the mind and heart of man 
despite his attempts to reject it, a devotion known to 
ancient Jew and Pagan alike, so reasonable that even 
the pagan Plato and Virgil could describe its necessity 
and nature much as Christian dogma actually reveals 
it, so appealing to the mind and heart of men that the 
great Protestant, Doctor Johnson, like many another 
Protestant, framed his own prayer for his dead mother. 
He knew that she could not be sent to hell, but was 
she quite pure enough to be at once united to a God of 
infinite sanctity. 


HUS, in spite of heresy, the heart of men will 

not be denied its deepest and holiest instincts, 

His very nature from the common Fatherhood 

of God craves a common brotherhood with God’s other 

children. And as he is endeavoring to reestablish the 

old time family spirit on earth, though vainly, be. 

cause ignoring the family plan of the Son of God, se 

he is striving to restore the family spirit between him- 
self and his loved ones in the next world. 


But this latter attempt is even more vain and far 
more pathetic than the former. 


For, now, instead of the old beautiful Christian 
doctrine of the communion of saints, in place of that 
most sacred “family devotion” of the Catholic world 
to the Poor Souls in Purgatory, we are offered.a 
twentieth century revival of pagan spiritism. i) 
makes no difference that most of its demonstrators 
are fraudulent, that the originators of the belief were 
confessed imposters, that many of its apostles have 
been caught in deceit. It makes no difference that its 
credentials are the shaking of tables, and strange 
noises, the clanging of tambourines and the strumming 
of guitars, words spoken in a dazed condition or in 
the rapture of a semi-madness, ludicrous ghosts and 
the scraping of the ouija board.’ (Spiritism and Com- 
mon Sense by Heredia). It makes no difference that 
it shuns the light of day, nor that Holy Writ warns us 
to beware of soothsayers. Do not the tables and 
chairs dance at their seances, and “if you have not 
seen because of the darkness of the place, have you 
not heard the accordians and trumpets and the strange 
raps, and found that for a sufficient price your be- 
loved dead will send you spiritgrams?” 


HE world rejected the plan of Jesus Christ for 

a united Christian family on earth, but now 

after the horrors of international slaughter, it 
is seeking to invent some kind of makeshift family 
spirit, Men have called Christ’s doctrine of a united 
Christian family of the living and the dead a “fond 
thing, vainly invented”; but they are giving their 
money and endangering their sanity to have their be- 
loved dead mimicked and aped and their memory 
desecrated by mountebanks and fools. 


Thank God that we have the old true family spirit 
of the family of Jesus Christ, that we still follow the 
slogan of medieval Christianity, “Each for all and all 
for each in Christ” instead of the Protestant axiom, 
“Christ for all and each one for himself.” Thank 
God that our Divine Saviour has not seen fit to make 
us all individual units instead of united members of 
His own Mystical Body, the Church, copartners with 
Him in His work of redemption, allowed to cooperate 
with Him in spreading and applying the graces He 
has won for us, able to share in increasing the giory 
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THE ‘f SIGN 


ef His Passion and the eternal happiness of our loved 
enes and to have our own blessedness added to by 
them in turn through Christ. 


trine of the communion of saints, the idea of the 

family spirit of the Church binding her children 
together both in time and in eternity. And as Faith 
supplements reason in teaching us the existence of a 
place of purificatory suffering in the next world for 
those souls who though they die in God’s friendship, 
are still unworthy to enjoy His embrace, a tender pity 
and compassionate devotion of Christian souls on 
earth for these poor sufferers follows as a natural 
eopsequence. 


great Catholic once said that our feeling toward 
the suffering souls in Purgatory is the touchstone of 
our Faith. And indeed the history of the Church in 
every age proves the truth of his remark. There has 
been no devotion that she has more strongly recom- 
mended to her children, and the passing centuries 
have only served to make her more and more lavish 
in her indulgences for the Poor Souls, and to make 
her add to the innumerable beautiful traditions and 
practices that have come down to us as a proof of the 
family spirit of the Church of Christ. 


Thus, for example, parts of the liturgy of our 
Requiem Mass of today, with its prayer about Abra- 
ham ‘and St. Michael, reaches back to the very first 
days of the Church, when \almost all her children were 
converted Jews. Our cust/m of inscribing petitions 
for prayers on the tombst#nes of our dead, with the 
f@@Miar Requiescat in Pace was known to the Chris- 
tim” of the Catacombs. St. Augustine tells us that 
in holy Mass and in her public prayers the Church of 
the fourth century, as she does today, “took upon her- 
self to make supplication for all who have died in the 
one Christian body in a general commemoration, so 
that in the case of those who have not parents or 
children, relations or friends to pray for them, the 
one loving Mother may offer these suffrages on their 
behaif.” And his own burning prayer for his dead 
mother is a striking revelation of the attitude of the 
devout Christian of the early centuries toward his de- 
parted, while it is also in perfect harmony with this 
devotion in the Church as we know it today. 


ay we have in a few words the Catholic doc- 


So, as the Church grew, this family spirit of pity 
for her suffering children in Purgatory deepened until 
it colored the whole life of medieval Europe. 


UR Purgatorial societies today are but relics of 

the old monastic confederations for mutual 

__ Prayer that later on developed into the great 
guilds of the Middle Ages. Our practices of the 
‘month’s mind” Mass and the Gregorian Masses for 
thirty consecutive days were familiar to them, though 


we are not so familiar with some of their customs, such 
as the lights in the cemeteries, especially on All Souls’ 
night, and the midnight tolling of Church bells to 
rouse the people to pray for the departed. 


But let us not imagine that the family spirit of 
the Church has been altogether lost. Within the 
Church we can easily satisfy ourselves that the old 
family spirit, especially with regard to the Holy Souls, 
is just as strong as of old. And indeed we shall find 
new practices of devotion to the dead which cannot be 
said to suffer in the least by comparison with those of 
the past. 


HERE is the practice, but recently per- 

mitted to all our priests, of saying three 

Masses for the Souls in Purgatory on All 
Souls’ Day. There is the Way of the Cross, 
now so richly indulgenced for the Poor Souls 
that it is impossible to compute its value. There 
is Pope Leo XIII with his grant of an indulgence 
of seven years and seven quarantines every day and 
a plenary indulgence once in the month to all who 
daily during the month of November practice some 
private or public devotion for the Poor Souls. And 
all these indulgences are applicable to the same dear 
sufferers. And finally there is the “heroic act” by 
which one offers to God all the satisfactory works 
which he will perform during his lifetime, and also all 
the suffrages which may accrue to him after his death, 
for the Souls in Purgatory. Some, like our own mod- 
ern boy saint, St. Gabriel, make this act by placing all 
these merits and suffrages into the hands of the 
Blessed Virgin, that she may distribute these favors 
to the Souls in Purgatory according to her own merciful 
pleasure. , 


Have we personally the family spirit of the family 
of Jesus Christ In other words, are we the right sort 
of Catholics? We need ask ourselves but a very few 
questions to find out. What are our feelings toward 
the Souls in Purgatory? What does All Souls’ Day 
and the month of November mean to us? 


Devotion to the Holy Souls will always be its 
own best reward. It will draw out the best elements 
of our nature, soften our hearts, make us less selfish 
and more generous, strengthen our Faith, and bring 
down upon us God’s blessing. It will lift us a little 
above the sordid things of this world. It will make us 
more ready to go to the world of eternity, where, we 
may feel sure, those we have helped are waiting to do 
as much and far more for us. It will help us to realize 
that we can be intimately and spiritually united to our 
loved ones even when they have gone beyond the 
veil, and will prove to us that although these helpless 
sufferers are powerless to aid themselves, they can do 
mighty things for us. 





Penitent: Apostle: Founder 


The Life Story of St. Paul of the Cross 
By Gabriel Francis Powers 
(Copyright, 1923, by THE SIGN) 


CuHapPTER IX. 


FrESH TRAVELS AND MissIONS 


N the Retreat of the Presentation upon Mount 
Argentaro, Father Paul now had a small 
house and church which would serve as 
headquarters for his nascent congregation. 

Feeling ever that strong urge to assemble companions 
who with him should dedicate themselves to the special 
remembrance of the Passion of Our Redeemer, he 
once more made the journey to Rome, hoping that per- 
haps, having a fixed dwelling and a few associates, he 
might be able to obtain the formal approval of the 
Rule, and to prevail upon the Cardinal Abbot to permit 
him to reserve the Blessed Sacrament in the church. 


This was probably the chief reason why, four months 
after the blessing of the new buildings, Father Paul 
set forth on foot for Rome, accompanied by John 
Baptist. But he was not fortunate in his attempts. 
He placed the manuscript of the Rules in the hands 
of his old friend, Monsignor Crescenzi, and it was no 
doubt Cardinal Corradini who presented the docu- 
ment to the Holy Father. Learning, however, that a 
considerable time would elapse while the Rule was 
under examination, and having failed to obtain the 
privilege of reserving the Blessed Sacrament, Father 
Paul turned back toward Argentaro. 

It was on this return journey from Rome, that the 
travellers fell down overcome by fatigue and the bitter 
cold, and it was perhaps on this occasion that the 
Saint, praying to God to succor him for he felt death 
near, opened his eyes to see two angels bending over 
him. They lifted him up, and in a moment he found 
himself close to the holy spot of the Presentation on 
the mountain. Turning to his celestial aids he begged 
them to help John Baptist, too, and the younger 
brother was wont to say that from the moment he lost 
sight of Paul he could remember nothing more, only 
he found himself shortly, he knew not how, at the very 
gate of the Retreat. It is certain that Father Paul 
caused the anniversary of this day, which was the 
25th of January, the feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, to be kept as a date of particular thanksgiving in 
the houses of the brethren. 

He had not been long at Argentaro when he was 
back to Rome once more to give information and eluci- 
dations on points of the Rule which were deemed ob- 
scure. The second trip was not more successful than 


the first. The Cardinals appointed to examine the 
Rule deemed it altogether too severe. It is said that 
one of the prelates who had desired to speak with 
Father Paul in person, was offended when the [ft 
came into his presence barefooted and travel stell 
e.teeming this abjectness of poverty a want of respect 
toward himself. All the prints of Paul Daneo’s feet 
upon the stairs of the Roman palaces that winter were 
marked in blood, so cruel had been their travelling. 
But he met only with refusals. The Rule was rejected 
as impossible, and, merely as an extreme favor, per- 
haps through the efforts of Corradini or Crescenzi, the 
Priests of Argentaro received the title of Missionaries 
Apostolic with the power to confer the Pontificial 
Blessing at the end of their missions. 


LREADY, as we have seen, he had given mission 
after mission in the towns settled around the 
base of Argentaro; further along the mainland 

at Orbetello, Talamone, and Piombino; with excursions 
eastward into the territory 6f the Bishop of Soana; and 
to various garrisons of the State of the Forts vj fin 
which their point of residence was included. AtMis 
period of his life Father Paul, owing to the condition 
of Italy and indeed of all Europe, was continually 
among soldiers. The Austrian troops had known and 
reverenced him, and their sentries had orders always 
to permit the holy hermit to pass. He went in and 
out of their gates unhindered even in wartime. When 
the Spaniards took their place, they knew the Saint as 
the Padre who had gone out under fire to help their 
wounded and who had been among them in their tents 
in the fever-stricken plain when they lay before Or- 
betello. Men do not forget things of this kind. The 
Spaniards all wished to go to confession to “Padre 
Pablo,” and to nobody else. 


From Piombino on the coast, it is but a short sail 
across to the Island of Elbu, some thirteen miles of 
sea intervening. Half a century later, in 1814, Elba 
was to become world-famous by the imprisonment 
and daring escape of the eagle of war, Napoleon. 
Father Paul went first, apparently at the request of 
the Bishop, in 1735, to evangelize several cities of the 
island; Marciana, Rio, Poggio, and the important mili- 
tary post of Porto Longone; and he met here for the 
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first time, at Rio, a younth who consulted the Saint re- 
garding his vocation, and later became one of his best 
religious—Francesco Antonio Appiani; and also one 
of the most devoted of his friends, the worthy gentle- 
man Tommaso Fossi, who for five-and-thirty ycars 
never ceased to correspond with the Saint. At Rio an 
event occurred which profoundly moved all who 
learned of it. A young woman came to the missionary, 
full of grief, and confided to him that owing to a false 
accusation made against her to her husband, he be- 
lieved her unfaithful 
and heaped contume- 
ly and ill-treatment 
upon her without 
cause. The Saint. 
anxious as ever tc 

peace tc 


@:: 
oubled homes, sent 


for the  slanderer, 
representing to her 
the grave sin she 
had committed, the 
harm she had done, 
and persuading he: 
to retract her cal- 
umny against an in- 
nocent person. The 
woman agreed to do 
this, and Father Paul 
sent for the husband 
and wife that the 
truth might be made 
manifest in the pres- 
ence of both; but, 


@« they arrived, 
e defamer had 


changed her mind, 
and, instead of re- 
tracting, re-asserted 
her calumny. The 
missionary was filled 
with righteous indig- 
nation. “Come and 
repeat that, if you 
dare, before the 
Blessed Sacrament 
in church.” But the 
woman was obdu- 
fate and repeated 
her iniquitious lie 
before the altar. No sooner had she done so, than 
some unseen power caught her up into the air, and she 
was seen to present a horrible appearance, her tongue 
blackened, and protruding hideously from her mouth. 
The holy missionary began at once to exorcise her, and 
she fell, as if dead, in a heap upon the pavement. 
Father Paul drew near, holding the Blessed Sacrament 
in his hands, and touched her head with the divine 
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ROYAL BENEFACTOR OF ST. PAUL 


Mystery. Immediately the sinner began to weep, con- 
fessing her guilt aloud, and retracting her former words 
with the deepest compunction. 


7 HERE, too, as in so many other places, he came 
to the rescue of the lowly folk, children of the 
soil, who must depend upon the earth and the 

uncertain elements for their sustenance. The summer 

was exceedingly hot, and the drought had been so se- 
vere that all over the island the wheat was yellowing in 
the stalk before the 

grain had formed in 

the ear. The peas- 

ants were moaning 

aloud in the pre- 

sage of famine 

and sickness. Fath- 

er Paul endeavored 

to comfort them, al- 

leging that rain 

might come any day; 

but they answered 

with truth that it 

would come too late 

as the corn was 

withered already. 

Nevertheless he 

urged them to confi- 

dence, bidding them 

think of their souls 

now since this was 

the propitious day 

and the time of sal- 

vation. Simple in 

their faith, and rely- 

’ ing on the word of 

one whom they es- 

teemed a saint, they 

gave their whole 

mind to his preach- 

ing. But they were 

for sparing them- 

selves the labor of 

gathering those few 

wisp of straw as the 

ears were empty. 

Father Paul insisted 

should 
reap as usual, and 
they found under the sickle, that there was more wheat 
than they expected; but the miracle became apparent 
when, the harvest completed, the grain measured was 
in excess of any quantity garnered in the island before. 

The word “Father Paul’s crop” became traditional 

among them. The Saint had known from personal ex- 

perience the bitterness of poverty, and this miracle 
was but one of the many favors he did for the poor. 
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N the early spring of 1736 large units of the 
L Spanish army occupied the city of Pisa, and 

Leghorn on the sea, and the Duke, of Montemar, 
perhaps through the agency of De Las Minas, begged 
the apostolic missionaries of Argentaro to come and 
sive missions to the troops. Father Paul embarked at 
Porto St. Stefano, probably on the 18th of February, 
as he dated a letter from that spot that day, and no 
loubt the ship had been sent to fetch him, or was a 
government boat plying between ports, for the early 


biographer states that it was the feluca regia, the royal 
sloop. The ship had 


this is the work of demons who are persecuting me!” 
And though the wind whistled mockingly through the 
rigging, and the heavy seas struck them, beating them 
back, in some manner that they could not explain, the 
sloop which had been at a distance of five miles from 
the shore, drifted almost immediately into the bay 
which lies below the Tower of Montenero,—where, on 
the hill is the famous shrine of pilgrimage, the Ma- 
donna; as though Mary had wished to show them to 
whom they owed their delierance by drawing them 
actually to her feet. 

The point is on the Tuscan coast, eight or teu miles 
distant from Leghorn to which they were bound. Cap- 
tain Fanciulli, who 





not gone far, in the 
lirection of Leg- 
horn, when a vio- 
lent north-eastern 
wind arose, and in 
a moment the sea 
was in an upheaval, 
tossing and raging 
around the plung- 
ing boat. 

The sailors ran 
to and fro, secur- 
ing sails and ropes, 
but the seas wash- 
ed over the struggl- 
ing, shivering hull, 
and all the canvas 
ad to be lowered. 
The hold was half- 
full of water al- 
ready; Father 
Paul resorted to his 
favorite devotion in 
cases of emergency 
and recited with 
great fervor the 
Litany of Lo- 
retto; but the storm 
was so appalling 
that the other craft 
which had been in their company were lost 
to view and perished without exception. The men 
tried to row, but one of the main oars broke and the 
ship became a mere spar, impossible to control, and 
knocked about by the waves which poured into it min- 
ute after minute. All hope was gone. 

But Paul Daneo felt that God Almighty meant to 
save them. Standing at the stern, white he was 
but majestic in stature and with firm-planted 
feet, he threw out his arms crosswise, and cried 
aloud, his voice vibrant and clear-ringing through 
the roar: “Children do not be afraid, have con- 
fidence in God and in Mary most holy—for 
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was in command of 
the ship, (perhap 
the same who as 
a lad had touched 
the holy hermit’s 
habit on the shore 
of the Pine-tree at 
Argentaro and 
found it dry in 
spite of his long 
walk in the rain.) 
Captain Fanciulli 
testified that, on 
the return trip, 
they made a land- 
ing and went 
ashore on the 
island known 
as Torre di Troia, 
or Troiaccia, an} 
that after he an 
his men had par- 
taken of refresh- 
ments, he observed 
that Father Paul, 
who had landed 
with them, was not 
in their company. 
He went to look for 
him as the time of 
departure drew near, and penetrating into the woods 
which came down close to the shore, he found him at 
last in a solitary spot, kneeling with bared shoulders 
upon which, pitilessly he was wielding an iron scourge. 


Y the 8th of March he is back at Argentaro, and 
B in about four weeks time he embarks again 
for Leghorn, but it is almost impossible to follow 
him in these incessant peregrinations, as he keeps 
going continually wherever he is called, always, if he 
is able, with brief returns to the mountain. 
The Saint was so frequently at Porto Longone, the 
fortified Spanish citadel at the southern point of the 
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Island of Elba, that it is difficult to give dates to his 
miracles there; but it was probably soon after the war 
that the officers of the garrison begged him to inter- 
cede with the Governor for a soldier who had been con- 
demned to death as a deserter. The sympathy aroused 
certainly indicates that there were peculiarly extenuat- 
ing circumstances, and that all felt the man was more 
a victim of misfortune than guilty of a grave crime. 
However, the commander-in-chief would hear of no 
alternative; the accused had deserted, therefore he 
must die. 

Father Paul heard 
what the officers had 
to say, and gladly 
took upon himself 
the act of mercy, but 


ap aide or orderly 
ae @.:; be found who 


would presume into 
the presence of the 
Governor to an- 
nounce the mission- 
ary; for, after the 
high official had 
signed an order of 
execution, he retired 
into his private cab- 
inet and would 
neither come forth 
Nor see any person 
until the death-sen- 
tence had been 
carried out. Father 
Paul at length per- 

ded a_ servant 

say that he must 
see his Excellency 
at once upon 
important business, 
and he was admit- 
ted, but he was not 
graciously received, 
the General merely 
wsking curtly: “Well, 
Father Paul, what is 
it.” Invain, the Saint 
used all his elo- 
quence; his warm persuasive word, so powerful in mov- 
ing hearts and souls, for once fell useless, the old dog 
of war was too rooted in his convictions, too hardened 
to iron in all that concerned army discipline, even to lis- 
ten to what was said. “I cannot,” he kept repeating 
inflexibly, “I cannot.” Meanwhile he remained lean- 
ing upon his sabre, his head bowed, and his chin upon 
the hilt. Father Paul did not give up easily, he came 
back time and time again with fresh motives of per- 
suasion, and his plea in the name of Christ 
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Crucified and in the name of Our Lady of 
Sorrows. The Governor was flint. Then Paul Daneo 
was thrilled with one of those inspirations of the Holy 
Ghost in which he towered above human stature, and 
all his body trembled in sublime exaltation: ‘Then if 
Your Excellency cannot grant the grace,” he cried, “let 
God Almighty grant it!” And with his open hand he 
struck a great blow upon the castle wall, as though 
summoning material nature to assist him in this con- 
flict against a man of adamant. To its foundation of 
rock grafted in rock, 
themassive structure 
see-sawed beneath 
the Governor’s arm- 
chair. Terrorized, 
he sprang to his feet, 
and _ stretched his 
arms in piteous sup- 
plication toward the 
Saint. “The grace is 
granted, Father 
Paul,” he shouted, 
“the grace is grant- 
ed.” 


N the occasion 
of one of 
these numer- 


ous voyages to the 
Island of Elba, the 
Saint embarked as 
usual at Porto St. 
Stefano with Captain 
Fanciulli, whose ship 
was bound for the 
port of Follonica. 
Fanciulli’s bark was 
going no further, so 
Father Paul was 
obliged to go about 
and seek some other 
ship sailing for the 
island, and in partic- 
ular for the northern 
free-port of Porto 
Ferraio, thirty-five 
miles away. Here, 
too, he was going to give a mission to the garrison com- 
posed of men of various nationalities: Spain, France, 
England, Holland and Switzerland maintaining troops 
at the important depot that the harbor, by agreement, 
should be accessible to all. 

No ship could be found sailing for Porto Ferraio, 
but, upon the shore, Father Paul entered into conver- 
sation with a master and his men who stood about 
a ship which had been stranded and imbedded in 
the sand high up the beach. The mariners re- 
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lated how they had sailed from the Island of 
Elba, port of Rio, with a cargo of iron for Fol- 
loncia, and had discharged the same before dusk; but 
in the night, a violent storm broke out, and the libeccio 
wind, which blows furiously from the open and drives 
the sea in lashing waves far up the shore, had torn 
the ship from its moorings, breaking the anchor cables, 
and thrust it helpless upon the shore, leaving it at 
fifteen or twenty feet from the water’s edge when the 
roaring elements retreated in the morning. “Had I 
been sailing myself, I should gladly have taken you to 
Porto Ferraio,” the master concluded; “but with the 
ship run aground and the seams partly rent and leak- 
ing, it would be impossible to put out to sea.” 


The Saint rejoined that if he were willing to go, he 
should not hesitate on account of the condition of the 
boat, but launch it without fear in the name of God, 
and be assured that they would make Porto Ferraio 
in safety. The man had faith in the name of God. 
With the help of the few sailors who were with him, 
and placing spars beneath the keel, they began to 
try to move the imbedded hull. Father Paul took the 
Crucifix from his breast, and holding it on high with 
nis left hand, with the right he assisted in pushing 
the wreck toward the water. “To my mind, and that 

f other persons present,” Fanciulli testified, “it was 
a real miracle to set the ship afloat with so much ease, 
and with so few people to do it.” In a moment it was 
out and ready to sail. The master and crew em- 
barked, taking the missionary with them, and directed 
their course due West toward Porto Ferraio; they 
reached their destination safely, and all landed; but, 
no sooner had they done so, than the ship split in 
the middle and sank, proving that only the power of 
the Most High had maintained it miraculously that 
the Saint might be conveyed to where his sacred apos- 
tolate called him. 


N the spring of 1738, Father Paul went into 
central Tuscany, a beautiful evangelized region 
which to our own day has not forgotten the pure 

tongue of Dante. But the inhabitants, shrewd of mind 
and critical, always instinctively on guard one would 
say, against any leader or teacher not born on their 
soil, overwary, perhaps, owing to the centuries of war- 
fare with various neighbors, were not unanimous in 
their welcome of the holy missionary. St. Paul felt 
‘hat the response to the call of God was not as complete 
nd as cordial as it usually was, and although there 
re many conversions, a considerable number of per- 
sc.s showed indifference ani contempt in regard to the 
missions. At Piagaro, in the neighborhood of Citta- 
lella Pieve, this was so evident that several times from 
the platform he expressed regret at the attitude of the 
population. “There are many people in this town,” he 
said, “who can hardly wait until I bring the exercises 


to a close and go away: but I leave someone behind me 
who will preach better than I can.” In fact, after the 
final ceremonies, and just as he was leaving the town 
behind him, he was overtaken on the way by folk from 
the town who came running after him to tell him that 
the great Christ in the church, a large, pathetic Cruci- 
fix, upon which the Figure of the dying Savior hangs 
in torment, (sculptured in wood and painted to re- 
semble life), had broken out into sweat that trickled 
down the Body. 

The emotion and compunction of the messengers who 
could not restrain their tears as they told of the portent, 
witnessed to the profound effect produced by it. The 
parish priest, weeping, wiped the Sacred Face and 
Form with linen cloths, exclaiming the while in sorrow 
that overwhelmed him: “For my sins has this hap- 
pened!” .... .. Father Paul heard the tidings aie’) 
“T knew it already,” he answered those who desir 
him to return; then: “Of what color is the sweat?” 
he asked; and learning that it was blue, he added that 
it was a good sign. But he continued upon his way, 
leaving Another behind him to preach, as he had said. 
And the holy Crucifix, which to our own day bears 
traces of the rivulets which poured down it, as if in the 
wood the agony of long ago had been renewed, broke 
the hardest hearts and brought those sinners, who had 
refused to surrender to the voice of the Saint, in low- 
liest contrition and true repentance to It’s feet. 


Like the holy Christ of Limpias, the sacred image of 
Piagaro has remained in extreme veneration, and many 
are the graces and miracles for which thanksgiving 
has been made to the Divine Sufferer, blood-stained 
and thorn-crowned. His preaching has never ceased. 


NOTHER mission Father Paul gave in S 
ancient walled town of Capalbio, in the neigh- 
borhood of Grosseto, and here the sermon on 

hell which the Saint himself preached with a terror that 
paralyzed him, was so terrible that the whole audience 
was shaken with the fear and realization of the tre- 
mendous judgments of God. The missionary was 
under the shock of a recent death, known to the whole 
community, and his words came from the depths of a 
soul harrowed by grief. 


From his first coming, he had been informed that a 
citizen of a certain prominence in the town was giving 
grave scandal by sinful relations which were publicly 
noted, and the man being ill at the time, Father Paul 
took advantage of this fact to visit him and to urge him 
to break the bond which was causing him to lose his 
soul and and to be a stumbling block to his neighbors. 
The sinner appeared to yield to the exhortations of the 
missionary, promising amendment and feigning contri- 
tion; but the very next night he returned to his sin, and 
death struck him there, unprepared, unrepentant. 

(To be continued) 
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Taking a Stand 


> 


ROUSED by the girl’s entrance, Mrs. Carbery 
opened her eyes and glanced towards the 
door. There was a haggard, careworn look 

naa on her face. She had waited up for her 
daughter’s return and the long vigil had told on her. 
Usually Margaret came home at nine but tonight for 
some explained reason she had stayed out very late 
and Mrs. Carbery had feared the worst. But now as 


the girl appeared, the mother’s face brightened and a 
welcoming look came into her eyes. 

“Margaret dear, what kept you so late,” she asked 
“I thought something 


s the girl crossed the room. 
d happened to you.” 

Pausing for a moment, Margaret took off her hat 
and coat and threw: them on a nearby sofa; then she 
went over and stood before her mother.. She was 
flushed with excitement while her eyes glistened and 
sparkled like dew drops under the sun. Even as she 
spoke her voice was tremulous with supressed emotion. 

“Yes, mother, something did happen,” she fal- 
tered. She hesitated, then spoke again. “See what 
I've got,” she said, holding out her left hand for her 
mother’s inspection. 

Mrs. Carbery took the girl’s soft white hand in her 
own and glanced at it for an instant. Her eye caught 
the sparkle of a small white stone in a gold setting. 
“An engagement ring,” she exclaimed, staring incredu- 
lously at her daughter. 

The latter nodded. 
engaged tonight. 


“Yes. Tom and I became 
We intend to get married in June.” 
Mrs. Carbery’s countenance changed colors. The 
@..; in her face deepened and a look of distress came 
into her eyes. There was a moment’s pause, then she 
glanced questioningly at her daughter. “Margaret, do 
you really mean it?” she asked. 

The girl smiled and nodded again. “Yes, mother,” 
she replied. “Tom asked me to marry him and I 
agreed. I feel I know him well enough now to marry 
him and I know he'll give me a good home. So why 
should I wait any longer ?” 

Mrs. Carbery was bitterly disappointed. For a 
moment she regarded her daughter in silence. Stand- 
ing there under the soft light of the room the girl 
made a pretty picture. In many respects she re- 
sembled her mother, especially in the lines of her 
handsome countenance. Her features were clear cut 
and well defined, the cheek bones high and prominent, 
the chin rounded and well formed, showing strength of 

haracter, a nature full of womanly tenderness and 
lsep affection, a personality that made many friends 
ad few enemies. 

Like her mother, she was dark, with hair as 
lack as the raven, while her complexion was of an 
quisite pale olive tint. Shaded by two dark eye- 

ashes, her large brown eyes shone lustrous, clear and 
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limpid as a rippling stream. There was an expression 
of calm serious beauty on her countenance, an aerial 
sweetness that shone out unconscious from the tender 
brown eyes. Just now her flushed cheeks gave an 
added charm to the soft delicate coloring of the pale 
features. 

There was a short pause. Then Mrs. Carbery 
spoke again ,as tears came into her eyes. 

“Margaret, dear, I never expected this,” she said, 
somewhat unsteadily. ‘“You’ve only known Tom such 
a short while. Why didn’t you wait a few months 
longer till you would have known him better. And 
then, dear, you know. .. .” 

“Yes, mother, I know what you’re going to say,” 
Margaret broke in. “Tom is not a Catholic.” 

Her mother nodded. “Yes, Margaret, I think you 
should have considered that. What do you think will 
your father say?” 

A gesture of annoyance escaped the girl. 

“Oh, I suppose papa won’t be pleased,” she said, 
“but why shouldn’t he be. Tom has never questioned 
my religion and, I’m sure, he never will. He thinks 
too much of me for that. I know I'll be happy with 
him. So I don’t see why his religion should stand in 
the way. 


RS. Carbery sighed. She felt very unhappy. 
Her daughter’s engagement was a shock, yet 
she knew remonstrating with the girl was 
useless. For Margaret was a determined, strong- 
willed girl. When she made up her mind to do any- 
thing, nothing on earth could change her. So her 
mother simply said: ‘Well, Margaret, now that you’re 
engaged I only hope it’s for the best.” She pressed 
the girl’s hand in her own. “If you think you'll be 
happy, I have nothing more to say.” Then rising from 
her chair she kissed the girl good night and went to 
her room. 

It was not till the following evening that Margaret 
encountered her father. He came into the parlor after 
supper, where the girl was doing some embroidery 
work, and took a seat opposite her. 

“So you’re going to marry Tom Baker,” he began 
in his calm unimpassioned way. John Carbery was a 
plain, hard-headed man. He had seen a good deal of 
the world in his time and knew something of the ways 
of men. Just now his clean shaven features were firmly 
set; there was a cold, hard expression on his count- 
enance. Margaret answered him without raising her 
eyes. 

“Yes,” she murmured, “we became engaged last 
night.” 

“So I understand.” He fixed a steady gaze on 
her. In his strong, manly way he loved his daughter. 
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He admired her splendid body with its gracefully 
sloping shoulders, the full white throat and well poised 
head with its wealth of black hair. In his eyes the 
girl was a perfect type of healthy young womanhood. 
After a short pause, he said: 

“T have no objection to your getting married nor 
do I object to Baker.” He spoke deliberately in slow 
measured tones that Margaret couldn’t fail to under- 
stand. “As men go, Baker seems all right, and I know 
he'll be able to support you. I have nothing to com- 
plain of on that score. But,” and now he strongly em- 
phaised his words, “he’s not a Catholic and that’s what 
I don't like. That’s what I object to, because I’m 
afraid your religion may suffer as a consequence.” 


ARGARET raised her eyes and looked at her 
father. She saw the earnest expression on his 
face and knew that he meant well. But she had 

wonderful faith in Baker. 

“T don’t think you need worry about my religion,” 
she returned quietly. “Tom won't interfere. He’s not 
that kind. He’s too broadminded and I know he 
wouldn’t say or do anything to hurt me. So you have 
no need to worry about that.” 

In spite of himself, his features relaxed in the 
ghost of a smile. He was deeply amused at the girl’s 
simplicity. 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

Margaret hesitated a moment ,then answered. “Oh 
I know very well. When I told him we had to be 
married before a priest he never made the slightest 
objection. So I think that shows he’s well disposed.” 


OHN Carberys’s lips tightened. “You never 
would have married him,” he declared icily, “if 


he hadn’t agreed to that. But that’s nothing. 
Men are all alike. They'll promise anything before 
they are married but they usually change afterwards. 
You must live with a man to find him out. 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders. This shrewd 
piece of philosophy found little favor with her. She 
was young and her faith in humanity was very large. 
Despite' her father’s words she was convinced she 
knew Baker just as well now as she ever would know 
him. So she remarked with thinly veiled pique: “I’m 
afraid, father, you’re prejudiced against Tom. When 
you know him better perhaps you'll change your mind.” 

An angry look came into her father’s eyes. The 
girl’s attitude had provoked him. 


“T know well enough,” he snapped. “I’m just 
telling you these things for your own good. Your fu- 
ture happiness is at stake —and I, as your father, feel 
it my duty to warn you. I cannot keep you from 
marrying him. You're old enough to choose for your- 
self. But now that I have spoken to you on the matter 
if any trouble arises in the future the fault will be 
your own, not mine.” Then he rose abruptly from the 
chair and moved toward the door. But Margaret called 
him back. There was a deep earnest expression on her 
face. 


“TI think father,” she said, “you need never worry 
about my religion. No matter what happens, I'll neve: 
neglect it. I want you to feel satisfied about that.’ 

“Very well,” he said “I feel now I’ve done my 
duty. The rest is with yourself.” Then he turned 
and left the room. 


II 


WO months later Margaret and Baker wer: 
married. It was in June and the day 
was ideal with a cloudless sky and a glori- 

ous sun whose golden lustre shed warmth and beauty 
on the earth. They were married in the parish rectory 
without any of the solemnities or religious beauties of 
the Church. Only a few intimate friends witnessec 
the simple ceremony that made them man and wife. 
It was all over in a few moments but in those few m 
ments Margaret had relinquished her own name, ha 
completely surrendered her future happiness into 
Baker’s hands for life. They had vowed to become 
one in mind, one in heart, one in everything. That was 
the meaning of the sacred contract—the mystic union 
of soul with soul—which bound them so closely that 
only death could dissolve the compact. Smiling hap- 
pily, they left the rectory and went forth into the 
golden sunlight again to begin life under a new and 
different aspect. Later that evening Baker took his 
bride to their own flat which he had already furnished 
in a suburban town in New Jersey within commuting 
distance from New York. 

During the days that followed, as might be ex- 
pected, Margaret was supremely happy. The novelty 
of her new life, the exciting pleasure of looking after 
the cozy little flat, the conscious pride she felt at being 
mistress in her own home, and then the thrills of an- 
ticipation as she awaited her husband’s home-comin 
in the evenings—all these filled Margaret with a hap- 
piness she had never before experienced. 


HE outside world was now forgotten in the 

companionship of her husband. He was 

her idol at whose shrine she poured forth 

all the homage, all the devotion of her young heart. 

She was living in the rose garden of her dreams where 

no clouds ever darkened the horizon, where each flower 

breathed the essence of love and where the light never 
seemed to fade even with the passing of day . 

Then came Sunday—the first Sunday of their 
married life—and with it the awakening she had never 
expected. As she arose, the sun streamed into the 
room like a golden shower while through the open 
window came the soft sweet fragrance of the June aif. 
They breakfasted late that morning and then immedi- 
ately afterwards Margaret went back to her room, 
dressed and prepared to go to church. Passing 
through the parlor on her way to the door she <is- 
covered her husband stretched on a sofa, the Suncay 
papers. by his side. A bathrobe covered his bedy 
while his feet were encased in slippers. Stoop'ng 
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down, she kissed him tenderly. ‘Good bye, Tom dear, 
for a little while,” she murmured, “I hope you won’t 
be lonely till I come back.” 

Baker turned from the paper and glanced up at 
his wife. “Where are you going,” he brusquely de- 
manded. 

“Why of course, Tom dear, I’m going to church,” 
she replied. “I'll just be in time for the last Mass.” 

akers’ eyes rested for a moment on his wife’s face. 
“Going to church! What nonsense, Margaret. Stay at 
home. I don’t think the church will miss you today.” 

‘There was reproach in his manner and Margaret felt 
it. He had never spoken to her that way before. For 
an instant her cheeks colored. Nevertheless she an- 
swered him with a steady voice: “Tom, dear, you 

now I must go to church. So please don’t get angry 
i a 

Baker stumbled from the couch and got to his feet. 
Joining his hands behind his back he stood before his 
wife in a rather ungainly attitude. He was no Apollo 
and his present garb didn’t by any means, add to his 
attractiveness. Ordinarily dressed he was fairly good 
looking, with a muscular frame that carried no super- 
flous flesh. Just now he was by no means attractive 
and his manner was anything but pleasant. 

“/’m not going to church,” he railed, “and I don’t see 
why you should go. This running to church on Sun- 
days is all rot. I don’t believe in it and I don’t want 
you to believe in it either. So, stay at home.” 

Margaret stared at him incredulously. “Tom dear, 
what’s the matter,” she asked. “Aren’t you feeling 
well this morning?” 

Her husband nodded. “Feeling all right. 

n't want you to be running to church.” 


“Tom dear, you mustn’t talk like that,” she remon- 
strated calmly. “You know very well I must go to 
church. Every Catholic is obliged to go to church on 
Sundays if they are able to go. But of course, Tom, 
you're not a Catholic, so you don’t understand. That 
makes all the difference. Don’t you think so? 


“T don’t believe anything of the kind,” he snorted. 
“What right has the Church to make any such rules? 
It’s all bosh and the sooner you get such crazy ideas 
out of your head the better for your own peace of mind 
and mine as well.” 


But I 


She felt as if 


s ARGARET was dumbfounded. 

the ground was slipping from under her feet. 

* Her husband was showing his true character, 

and the revelation was a shock. Nevertheless she still 
confronted him with marble calm. 


es! Ay 


Je won’t argue the matter,” she said curtly, “I 
cannot help it, Tom, if you don’t believe it. But I 
believe it because it’s my religion and no one can 
change me. I always went to church and so long as 


I’m able I always will. 
to try to prevent me.” 


Baker stared at his wife. His face now wore the 
semblance of a sneer. “Do you think so?” There 
was biting sarcasm in his voice. “I don’t care what 
you did before you were married but now that you’re 
my wife you'll have to act differently. Do you under- 
stand ?” 


This was too much for Margaret. She could control 
herself no longer. Under the rising anger her cheeks 
crimsoned like a flaming rose. For a brief moment 
she stood speechless, impotent with growing rage. At 
last smarting under the sting of his words she broke 
the vials of her wrath upon his head. 

“How dare you stand there and talk to me like that,” 
she blazed. “The day we were married you signed a 
promise not to interfere with my religion and now be- 
fore a week has passed you wantonly violate it. Why 
did you sign that promise, if you didn’t intend to keep 
it? Do you... .. ..” 

“Oh, to the devil with the promise,” he broke in 
with a sneer, “what do I care about that.” 


And you have no right, Tom, 


This only maddened her still more and she raged 
on: “Do you call that manly? Do you call it hon- 
est? Only a coward would act like that. But you 
cannot coerce me, Tom. I want you plainly to under- 
stand that.” She paused, quivering with excitement. 
Glancing at the clock on the mantelpiece she saw it 
was long past the time for the last Mass. She was 
bitterly disappointed. Turning to her husband again 
she cried out: “I cannot go to church today because 
it is now too late. But remember, Tom, this is the 
last time you'll ever keep me from going.” Then, be- 
fore he had time to say another word, she quickly re- 
treated to her bedroom. 


Whipping off her hat and coat she dropped down on 
the edge of the bed in a state of collapse. She was on 
the verge of hysteria. Her mind seethed with con- 
flicting emotions. Suddenly the truth of her father’s 
words came home to her. Her husband had verified 
them. She wept bitterly. For the luxury of this hu- 
miliation was as gall upon her tongue. Yet even in 
her panic she had little reproach for her husband, for 
she blamed herself as much as she did him. But she 
was now determined to conquer him. Gradually as she 
calmed down a great resolve began td shape itself in 
her mind. She was going to show him that her re- 
ligion came first and she would make him stand by his 
promise no matter what the cost. 


Still, as she considered the matter, she found it hard 
to decide. For love and conscience were at that mo- 
ment fighting a duel within her soul. But in the end 
the latter conquered and she finally rose from the bed 
convinced there was only one course open to her. That 
was to leave him. 
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EXT morning Baker left at the usual time 
for New York. When he had gone Margaret 
went to the bedroom, got her suitcase and 

immediately began to pack. 

When she had finished packing, going to an escri- 
toire that stood in the sitting room, she sat down and 
wrote a note to her husband. She placed it on top of 
the chiffonier in the bedroom. Then picked up the suit 
case, and with a sad and heavy heart left the flat. 

That evening Baker returned at six. He expected 
to find his wife waiting for him at the door. But when 
he reached the landing she was not there. When he 
entered the flat he called her name. But the only 
answer was the echo of his own voice. He grew 
alarmed and began to feel uncomfortable. When he 
entered the kitchen investigation showed that there was 
no sign of any preparations for supper, even the fire 
was out. This discovery roused his fury. He couldn’t 
understand it. Yet it never dawned upon him that his 
wife had left him. Such a contingency never even 
crossed his mind. But it did occur to him now that 
perhaps she was sick and asleep in bed. So he 
hastened to the bedroom only to find she was not there. 
His anger grew and he was beginning to speculate on 
her absence when his eyes suddenly fell upon the un- 
expected letter. Opening the envelope he read in 
blank amazement. 


Dear Tom: 


I am leaving you today and going back home. 
A week ago today I married you because I loved 


you. I felt then that you and I would be every- 
thing to each other, that we would be always 
happy. But I’ve been sadly disappointed. 

After what you told me yesterday, Tom, my con- 
science wouldn’t allow me to stay with you. 
Don’t think, however, that I bear you any resent- 
ment or ill-will. Nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, I’m making a sacrifice by leaving you for 
I still love you. But even though it break my 
heart I feel it my duty to leave you rather than 
let my love for you stand between me and my re- 
ligion. 

You understand, therefore, why I am taking this 
step, simply because, Tom, you have forced me to 
do it. Until you are prepared to abide by the 
promise not to interefere with my religion which 
you made the day we were married, you must live 
without me. So, good-bye. MARGARET. 
An hour and a half later he arrived at the Carbery’s 

flat. When he rang the bell Margaret opened the door 
and ushered him in. With a coolness that staggered 
him she showed him into the front room, gave him a 
chair, then quietly sat down herself. 


Although much embarrassed, Baker felt intensely 
relieved at finding his wife alone. He would rather 
have encountered a panther at that moment than faced 
her father and mother. Whatever pride he ever pos- 
sessed, it had vanished now. Indeed as he dropped into 


the chair his whole demeanor was one of sorrowfu' 
humility. There was a moment’s strained silence 
then he spoke. 

“Margaret, I have come to ask your forgiveness,” 
he began in a hollow voice. “I know I don’t de- 
serve it after the way I treated you yesterday. But [ 
want you to know that I’m sorry for what I did and 
that I take back every word I said. I was a cad to 
talk to you the way I did, and I regret it now, more 
than I can find words to express.” He paused and 
looked at his wife. Their eyes met for a brief mo- 
ment. The soft tender expression in his wife’s face 
gave Baker new encouragement. Leaning forward in 
the chair he went on: 

Won’t you forgive me, Margaret,” he pleaded. “Le 
us be the same to each other again. If you will onl 
forgive me, if you can forget the harsh things I sai 
to you yesterday I swear to you Margaret I'll never be 
guilty of such conduct again.” 


“Now that you have repented, Tom,” she said, “I 
forgive you. But I must say your words yesterday 
wounded me deeply. Because I never thought you 
could have acted and talked to me the way you did. 
It was such a shock, Tom, such a blow to the great 
faith and trust I had placed in you. Because I was 
your wife you thought you could crush all my religious 
instincts. You wanted to make me forget the teachings 
of my Church. But you made a fatal mistake. No 
matter how much I thought of you I wouldn’t allow 
you to do that. I’m not a fanatic, but I wouldn’t neg- 
lect my obligations and duties to religion for anyone— 
not even for you, Tom. But what hurt me most... .” 


BRUPTLY she stopped. There was such 
¢ i pitiful look on Baker’s face, such a droop 

of his head that Margaret hadn’t the heart to 
tell him any more. Lowering her voice, she said 
softly: “Well, now I’m willing to forgive and forget. 
I’m still your wife, Tom, and I know my place is with 
you. So I’m ready to go back on the condition you'll 
never interfere with my religion again.” 


Baker raised his eyes'and looked for a moment into 
his wife’s face. “Yes, Margaret, I promise never to 
interfere again,” he answered with intense earnestness. 
“T’ll even do more than that. I'll go to church with 
you every Sunday myself.” 


A flame of hope leaped into Margaret’s eyes. Hope, 
joy and gladness—it was her soul rejoicing in this new 
triumph. Rising from her chair she went over to 
where her husband sat. For a moment she loo‘ed 
down into his upturned face. Then slipping her arm 
around his neck she kissed him tenderly on the check. 
“Oh, Tom, I’m so happy now,” she murmured sof'ly. 
“Let us forget what happened yesterday. We can 
begin our married life all over again.” 
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Straight Talks on Marriage 


No, 4. The Devil’s Solvent 


By ANSELM SEcor, C. P. 


HE Catholic Church does not believe in 
divorce. She holds that for consummated 
Christian marriage there is only one parting, 
and that is death. Surrounded by a carnal 

world, which leans constantly towards selfishness and 
ease, she stands uncompromisingly for the absolute in- 
tegrity of the marital bond. In the midst of a timorous 
rotestantism, ever ready to make concessions to hu- 
an weakness, she insists that, once the sacred obliga- 
tions of the marriage contract have been freely as- 


Certain it is, however, that many who have paid the 
price look back yearningly towards the Great Mother 
whom they have disobeyed, finding, to their bitter’ re- 
gret, that the very freedom for which they sacrificed 
their birthright was, in reality, a closer confinement 
than that which they sought to escape. Like whimper- 
ing children, they are consumed with longing to return 
to their Father’s house, and they wander round and 
round its closed portals, seeking anxiously, but in vain, 
‘or re-admittance. Bound fast by relentless ties of 


sumed, no human weakness, 
no human power can an- 
nul them. Is she right? 
“No,” shouts the Liberal, 
“she is merely stubborn! 
Her view on divorce is 
just a part of her hard, 
unchanging attitude towards 
all things modern,—a self- 
entered, arrogant attitude 
which blindly refuses to ac- 
cept facts or to accommodate 
itself to present conditions.” 
“No.” cries heresy. made un- 
comfortable by the gross 
adow of Henry VIII. “She 

unscriptural. She pushes 

rist’s teachings too far and 
takes His words too literally. 
In this question, as in all 
things else, she is an ex- 
tremist!”’ 


Thank God that Dean 
Inge’s sneering taunt about 
the Church’s failing influence 





Divorce news makes good copy and for 
this reason the newspapers seek after it 
eagerly. They like to present to their read- 
ers details which are sometimes amusing 
and often scandalous. It is as thrilling as 
listening in on a family row. When Mrs. 
Blank, for instance, relates to the court, in 
martyred tones, how her unfeeling husband 
qave her several mean and menacing looks, 
thereby injuring her feelings greatly and 
causing her intolerable mental anguish, the 
public chuckles and asks for more. When 
keyhole experts and human dictographs 
drag out unsavory details into the light of 
day, the result of their prying activities re- 
ceives the place of honor on the front page. 
And yet, viewed seriously, these facts are 
both pitiful and alarming. They are the 
symptoms of a social disease which is eat- 
ing into the very vitals of the nation. Truly 
our people need warning lest they, too, be 
contaminated by the false principles on 
divorce which are so complacently and 


their own making,they search 
unavailing for some compro- 
mise which wiil enable them 
to get back what they have 
lost, without at the same time 
giving up’ what they do not 
care to surrender. 

Most of us know the exas- 
peration of trying vainly to 
convince a hard-headed per- 
son of the truth of what 
seems to us a perfectly obvi- 
ous propostion. The world 
knows well this exaspera- 
tion, for it has been attempt- 
ing for centuries to persuade 
the Church that her attitude 
on divorce is both foolish 
and futile. But the Church 
remains unconvinced. She 
permitted England to be torn 
away from her bosom rather 
than to surrender her prin- 
ciples at the bidding of a 
lecherous king. To protect 


over her people is not gener- 
ally true. The vast bulk of 
them are loyal,—some even 


EpITors. 


widely accepted by the world today.— 


one faded, deserted woman 
she defied Napoleon at the 
zenith of his power when na- 





to the point of herioc sac- 
tifice. But, surrounded as they are by subversive in- 
fluences, a certain percentage does succumb in the 
unending struggle between passion and duty. Perhaps 
they are lured away by the siren beckonings of pleas- 
ure; perhaps they are misled by evil counsellors. Or, 
it may be that, caught in the web of entangling circum- 
stances, they persuade themselves that they are justi- 
fied in pursuing a course which it would be wrong for 
any one else to follow. 


_|SCsttions «trembled before him 
and kings knelt at his feet to 
beg back their thrones. And today, in spite of learned 
elucidations from men whose names are household 
words in science, literature, education and social uplift, 
she remains unconvinced, preferring their reproaches 
to a friendship bought at the price of submission. 
HY this attitude? Why? Because the Church 
maintains that absolute divorce is clearly and 
plainly condemned by Our Blessed Lord Him- 
self, and therefore it has no place in the life of anyone 
who claims to be His follower. 
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For centuries before the coming of the Savior, 
God permitted divorce to the Jewish people. Making 
allowance for their low ideals, their stubborness, their 
attachment to tradition, He tolerated temporarily a 
standard which, although not in strict accord with prim- 
itive legislation, was as lofty as their carnal minds 
could, at the time, comprehend and practice. 

But the coming of the Messiah changed all this. 
It was time for fleshly ideals to make way for a more 
spiritual point ot view; it was time for the debased 
notions ot the older generation to give place to con- 
cepts which would be more in accord with the Messi- 
anic teaching. For this reason the crafty question of 
the Pharisees: “Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for any cause?” was met by a detailed statement 
which swept away forever the old order and replaced it 
with a new one which spiritualized and enobled mar- 
riage, even though it curtailed its former freedom. 
‘Moses by reason of the hardness of your heart per- 
mitted you to put away your wives; but from the be- 
ginning it was not so.” (Matt. —19-8.). “He who 
made man in the beginning made them male and fe- 
male. And He said: For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they two shall be in one flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” (Matt. 
19-4-6). Is there anything abstruse about these words 
that they should present so many and such great diffi- 
culties? Plain and clear they are to those who read 
them with unprejudiced eyes, and with an honest de- 
sire to draw from them their real meaning. 

But putting aside the scriptural evidence entirely, 
a calm facing of actual, everyday facts more than vin- 
dicates the Church’s attitude towards divorce and 
shows why she so strenuously opposes the claims of 
civil authority in this important matter. A careful 
study of consequences will serve to convince any right- 
minded observer that legal anullment, far from being a 
panacea for all matrimonial ills, is a quack cure-all, 
exhilirating, perhaps, and pleasant to take, but im- 
mensely harmful in its final results. 


OR one thing, divorce has, without doubt, con- 
tributed in a considerable measure, to the la- 
mentable lowering of matrimonial ideals which 


is only too common nowadays. Permanency makes us 
reflect. We scribble our name unthinkingly on some un- 
important paper and we ponder at great length before 
we sign a document which we know will make us re- 
responsible before the law. And so it is with marriage. 
Very likely the reflection that galling marriage bonds 
are not difficult to rid one’s self of is a greatly influenc- 
ing factor in the unthinking haste with which some 
foolish couples rush into matrimonial unions, not a few 
of which show about as much intelligence as one 
would expect from a five-year-old child. 


This fact explains, too, why in the minds of so 
many, the matrimonial standard is so deplorably low,— 


a profane imitation of what should be reverenced as a 
very ordination of God. It explains also why only tuo 
many look upon children—the crown and blessing of 
every home—as an intolerable burden, and thus they 
make of marriage a desecration which, from its sef- 
imposed barrenness invites disaster upon those w1o 
prefer ease and pleasure to the burdens imposed by 
their bounden duties. 

There is hardly a more searching test of characier 
than the constant and intimate associations of wedd:d 
life. Marriage is a spoiler of illusions, a stern searcher 
of hearts. Unworthy motives, carefully concealed dur- 
ing courtship days, will inevitably manifest themselves 
when, with the acquiring of what is coveted, there 
comes a relaxation of effort and a reversion to one’s 
true self. Faults of character which, by a strong eff 
were suppressed for a time, will come out from th 
place of concealment and once more strive to resume 
their sway. 

Marriage—true marriage—calls for sacrifice, 
There is no such thing as a perfectly mated couple. 
True, there may be approximations to this ideal, but 
never its absolute fulfilment. Life, for all except the 
favored few, is a series of denials; and even those who 
escape denial in one form, usually have to bear it in 
another. How often, for instance, does not the wife 
have to reconcile herself to traits which are trying in 
the extreme :—coarseness, laziness, improvidence, nig- 
gardliness and the like. Doubtless, the husband suf- 
fers, too, from his wife’s failings. She is shrewish or 
extravagant or shiftless or pettish in her conduct. Both 
religion and reason tell them that these things, when 
they are present, are part of the burden of married life’ 
and, as such, must be borne with patiently. 

But supposing that Christian principles are abse 
supposing that self-repression is an unknown thing. 
Then, at the first sign of opposition, there is a clash of 
opinions; bitter quarrelling results; the breach grows 
w-der and wider; finally the divorce records chronicle 
another matrimonial shipwreck, caused by unsound 
principles which, like false beacons, led them astray 
upon the rocks of disaster. 


If these resentful men and women knew that there 
was no means of casting off their bonds at will, they 
would restrain their temper, patch up their difficulties 
and make the best of the lot which they had freely 
chosen. Can this be done? It not only can, but is, 
as our good Catholic husbands and wives clearly ex- 
emplify. Doubtless, they, too, have their woes and 
disagreements; very likely matrimonial storms arise 
from time to time which darken the horizon and iis- 
turb, for a while, the tranquility of their lives. ut, 
knowing as they do that their union is a lifelong one, 
they are guided by principle rather than by passion; 
and thus they find that what at the moment seeme an 
irreconcilable dissention was, in reality, but a passing 
cloud which vanished in a few days, leaving a’ as 
serene as before. 
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““gF we take time to sift thoroughly some of the 
evidence presented in the divorce courts we 
readily see that the vast majority of cases are 
inadequate, and even silly, when judged, not from a 
leval standpoint but in the hard light of common sense. 
Osly too often they reveal viciousness seeking an out- 
let; or selfishness refusing to carry burdens; or friv- 
ol'ty which laughs at even the most serious obligations; 
or temper which flies into uncontrollable rage at trifles 
thet could easily be passed over with a smile or soothed 
b) a prayer; or unfaithfulness which forgets that 
marriage means lifelong fidelity. Sad to say, the law 
often abets all this—reaching out desecrating hands to 
snap asunder what the very angels of God would not 
dare touch. Nay, more! With resounding phrases 
ani eloquent gestures, and—if some influential person 
involved—with well kept secrecy, it at times sanc- 
ons a transfer of partners, thus providing legal ap- 
proval for what is actually a passing from the ninth 
commandment to the sixth. ‘ 

No, divorce is not a remedy for matrimonial ills. 
It is in fact a deadly poison, all the more harmful by 
reason of its popularity and because of the comparative 
ease with which it can be obtained. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, in a considerable 
number of cases, the seekers after divorce have no chil- 
dren. More than likely there is a closer relation of 
cause and effect in this fact than is apparent at first 
consideration. May it not be that natural affection, 
blighted by selfishness and thwarted by unnatural 
practices, with nothing to stabilize and direct its activi- 
ties, flickers and dies out after a time, like a lamp 
which is deprived of replenishment. May it not be, 
also, that in many poor-principled matrimonial careers, 

e sweetness of conjugal love turns sour and bitter 

rough deprivation of that which God intended as its 
reward and f1'filment. 

But supposing that there are children: what of 
them? The family is the basis of civilized society. 
It is the essential unit which makes for the success and 
prosperity of both Church and State. What grievous 
harm does not divorce do to the family: Lega‘ anull- 
ment disrupts it, tears it asunder and flings its com- 
ponent parts to the four winds. Even the natural law 
demands that parents care for their children; and this 
care means more than merely seeing that they have 
enough to eat and sufficient clothes to cover them. It 
means that they be educated so as fit them for the 
battle of life; it means that they be trained to know 
the value of their souls and the meaning of duty; it 
means that both father and mother must cooperate in 
the noble and important work of giving to their chil- 
dre. a fair chance for both temporal and spiritual 
success. 

What chance do the children of divorced couples 
usue'ly have? Buffeted about by the changing course 
of circumstances, these innocent victims of their 
parents’ wilfulness frequently lead a shifting, hap- 
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hazard existence which leaves its sad impress on their 
whole after life. And, in later days, these children 
will look back on the years of youth, not with tender 
recollection of peaceful, flickering firesides, of joyous 
family gatherings, of romps in the twilight with father 
or of the loving goodnight kiss of mother. Far dif- 
ferent memories will be theirs—of dissention and bitter 
quarrelling, of whispered consultations and ugly rumors 
only half comprehended, of the disappearance of father 
or mother, or a void in their lives that took away a 
good part of its brightness and a great many of its 
opportunities. 

“What you state is true in some instances, and we 
deplore it,” say the upholders of d.vorce, but you must 
admit that there are some few instances when divorce 
is justifiable.” No! Undoubtedly there are cases of 
obvious mis-mating—of deplorable unions with 
bruitish, selfish repellant natures, who had no business 
inflicting themselves on any man or woman; who are 
unfit, physically or morally for married life; who can 
never hope to amend, and whose very touch is con- 
tamination. Reformers point to cases like these and 
cry out in impassioned tones: ‘What! do you expect 
a woman to live with a man such as this? He is a 
drunkard, he reeks with disease, he is cruel and violent, 
he is a gambler and a good-for-nothing wastrel. Why 
should she suffer because of him? Must her whole 
life be biighted because of her unfortunate choice ?” 

Even Catholics, caught in the web of their own ill- 
fated choosing, feel this condition as a bitter hardship. 
“Tt is not my fault,” they wail, “and why should I have 
to bear the penalty of another’s misdeeds? Here I 
have a chance to cast this living horror out of my life 
and marry a decent partner who will be good to me 
and treat me like a human being, and vet the Church 
says: ‘Thou shalt not!’” And some of then, over- 
whelmed by the sacrifice which is demanded of them, 
rebel against the hardness of the saying, and walk no 
more with Christ. 


deserving of our deepest sympathy; where 
wrong is all on one side; where effort is re- 
buffed and entreaties are unavailing; where patience is 
pushed beyond the limit of endurance; where love is 


i py there are some few cases which are 


flaunted and duty cast wilfully away. In cases such as 
this, the Church permits separation, but never, under 
any circumstances, will she allow a sundering of 
marriage bonds. She does not because she cannot. It 
is not her law but Christ’s. and when He speaks, His 
word is final for all His followers. 

In reflecting seriously on this much discussed sub- 
ject, two conclusions present themselves to every fair- 
minded thinker. One is that divorce constitutes a 
widespread and deadly evil, which is sapping steadily 
at the very foundations not only of the Church of God 
but of civil institutions as well. The second conclu- 
sion is that “Ill married is half divorced.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





NOAH’S ARK 


One problem that has always puzzled me is how Noah 
got all those animals into his ark. Can you kelp me out.— 
Boston, Mass. 

Noah and his helpers had 100 years in which to build the 
atk at a time when men were able to put together monu- 
ments like the Pyramids of Egypt, whose marvelous con- 
struction still taxes the imagination of modern construction 
engineers. Such architectural skill and building powers as 
these monuments display would make the construction of 
Noah’s huge ark mere child’s play. In regard to the ark’s 
size, renowned architects and historians have repeatedly 
proved that it could easily contain many more kinds of ani- 
mals, mammals, birds and reptiles than at present exist, as 
weli as the food necessary for them. Tiele has calculated 
the ark’s capacity as 3,600,000 cubic feet, one-tenth of which 
space would lodge nearly 7,000 pairs of different kinds of 
animals. And as it is not commonly held today by scientists 
and the theologians that the deluge covered the whole earth, 
but only that section of it inhabited by man, Noah needed 
to take with him only a mere fraction of this number of 
ai imals. 

PRIESTS AND THE GAME 

A non-Catholic friend of mine asked me recently why 
so many priests attend the ‘Big League’ baseball games in 
New York City.—New York, N. Y. 


First of all, it is very probable that not ‘so many’ priests 
attend these games as your friend imagines. A Roman 
collar is always conspicuous in such a gathering, and as 
priests use only the grand stand section of a baseball park 
a few couples scattered here and there may give rise to the 
notion that a large number are present. 

As a young man I myself was a New York baseball fan. 
I was accustomed to see a few priests at a game, but never 
once noticed anything like a crowd of them, and yet there 
are many reasons which would have kept me from being 
surprised much less scandalized, had I seen a crowd of them 
there daily. Like other human beings, a priest needs diver- 
sion, especially the young priest, and of the few diversions 
to the Catholic clergy in a large city, there is none so at- 
tractive and at the same time so blameless as a baseball 
game. As a rule, it costs him nothing to see a game, while 
his mind gets a.lot of clean, wholesome relaxation that keeps 
him at the same time out in the open. The game occupies 
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but a couple of hours during that part of the day when he 
is least needed by his people, especially during the summer 
months when so many of them are out of town. Almost 
every priest has himself played much baseball in prep 
school, college and seminary, and very many of them “@ 
been baseball fans all their life. And yet, despite all th 
circumstances, which would make us expect to see a great 
number of the three thousand priests who live in and around 
New York at our big league games, we venture the asscr- 
tion that comparatively very few of our priests go to them. 
From our personal experience with New York priests, we 
would conclude that most of them never go to the games, 
ilany go but a few times each season and only a handiui 
are frequent attendants. We believe that our priests in this 
matter are quite beyond reproach. 


es 


DAUGHTERS OF ISABELLA 


Any information regarding the original society of “The 
National Daughters of Isabella” and “The Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America” will be appreciated.—J. M. G., Grantwood, 
N. J. 

From K. of C. Headquarters we have received the fol- 
lowing information: The Daughters of Isabella as the “@ 
of a women’s association was first used by a ladies auxilia 
of Russell Council of the Knights of Columbus, New Haven, 
Conn., in 1897. It was incorporated under the laws of Con- 
necticut. Another organization by the same name was in- 
corporated in New York in 1903. There is also a society 
of the name incorporated in Illinois. The New York society 
grew nationally at a rapid pace and, as a result of litigation, 
changed its name to “The Catholic Daughters of America.” 
Its present headquarters are in Utica, N. Y. 


HOLY WATER 


Why did the Catholic Church adopt the pagan practice 
of using water in its service?—S. F., West Hoboken, N. J. 


You might with equal reason ask: “Why do Chris- 
tians follow the pagan practice of wearing clothes?” From 
the beginning, both Jews and pagans used water for puri- 
ficatory purposes in their religious rites. From this common 
practice it is clear that the use of water as a symbolic rite 
it most fitting. The water used in. Catholic services is 
blessed with special prayer by the Church. In other words 
is made holy. Hence the term ‘Holy Water.’ 


ve THE MASS 
often heard it said by Catholic friends that the 
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Christ’s sacrifice, the Crucifixion. When asked, when was 
the Mass instituted?, they say: At the Last Supper, the 
night before Christ died. Kindly explain how the Mass 
could be a re-presentation of the sacrifice that had not yet 
taken place.—M. J. P., Chicago, Ill. 
















The Mass is the permanent sacrifice of the Catholic 

















= Church. It is not something added to the sacrifice of the 
Cross. It is the selfsame sacrifice offered now in an un- 
bloody manner. The Last Supper was the first Mass. 
\s to your difficulty. Your Catholic friends are right 
in saying that the Mass is the re-presentation of the Cruci- 
; fixion. In the same sense the Mass of the Last Supper was 
ty: not 2 re-presentation of the Crucifixion, but a pre-presenta- 
es tion of it. 
most 
prep DIVORCE 
ng Does the Catholic Church ever permit a Catholic to 
the 








apply for a divorce to a civil court ?—W. J. M., Phila., Pa. 
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The Catholic Church maintains that all marriage cases 
involving parties that are baptized can be tried only by 
herself. She maintains likewise that no decree of a civil 
court can dissolve the marriage “bond” when once validly 
contracted. However, she does permit, in certain circum- 
stances, appeal to a civil court for divorce if such procedure 
is the only way in which a party separated by an ecclesias- 
tical court can avoid grave inconvenience or damage. For 
instance if a wife prove unfaithful and through her infidelity 
introduce a spurious child into her household, the husband 
after obtaining an ecclesiastcal separation can, in order to 
protect the right of the legitimate children to his property, 
apply to a civil court for a divorce. He must, however, rea- 
lize that the divorce granted does not dissolve his marriage 
and that he cannot in consequence of it remarry. The con- 
ditions, we repeat, for an appeal of this kind are: (1) that 
this is the only way in which the innocent party can pe 
freed from grave damage; (2) that the Catholic does not 
seek a solution of the marriage “bond;” (3) only after can- 
onical separation has been granted. 
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yames, Editor, The Sign: 
andiul t seems to me that the sign (Jesu Xpi Passio) which 
in this the Passionists wear on their breasts serves as an inspira- 
tion to good. Could it not in some way be brought out into 
the highways and byways, be worn by a group of Catholic 
lay workers who would bring it before thousands whom it 
Athi is quite impossible for you to reach? 
ocean Of course anything, good, bad or indifferent, could have 
inspired this idea, but I cannot get the notion out of my 
he fol- mind that bringing this Passionist sign with what it all 
on ans before the public eye could do immense good. I trust 
c@ ia will not think me presumptuous in asking you to publish 
Haven, this letter in The Sign. A. G., New York, N. Y. 
of Con- __— 
was in- We believe that our American Catholic people are 
society averse to wearing anything like the large Passionist sign in 
¢ society public, although we heartily recommend the use of the small 
tigation, pin badge worn by many of us on our coat lapels, especially 
— if the one using the sign were ready to explain its meaning 
if called upon. 
As to the formation of a body of lay workers, pre- 
practice sumably to be associated with the Passionist Order, that is a 
i, N. J. very serious undertaking which is not to be lightly assumed. 
fo Chris- But we see no reason why the members of our Archconfra- 
>” From ternity of the Passion could not as a body take up some 
for puri- active work which would spread devotion to the Passion. 
§ common St. Paul of the Cross said that love is ingenious in finding 
bolic rite out ways to promote this devotion to Christ. Perhaps A. G. 
sageadre might have something further to say on this subject.— 
ner words 








Editors. 








LANDLORDS AND BABIES 
Editor of “The Sign Post :” 


Tem a young married man and have two children. 
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business compels me to live in Brooklyn, N. Y. I cannot 
see my way to the purchase of a house, and hence must rent 
an apartment. At present I am paying $65.00 per month for 
But now comes the rub. My landlord wishes 

That is, he wants my children to get out. 
They are “too noisy, they bring dirt into the house, they 
get on his nerves, they get on the nerves of his tenants, etc.” 


five rooms. 


me to move. 


In a word, they are simply a pair of brats. And he fears 
that more will come, as they surely will, with the help of 
God. Now, I have been trying to locate other quarters. I 
have seen many desirable apartments and I was seemingly a 
very desirable tenant,—until I mentioned the children. Well, 
the result is that I am still in my old diggings, with a kind 
of endurance siege on between me and friend landlord. 

Father, I have made many missions, some of them in- 
cluding the last one, given by the Passionists. With the 
other men attending the mission I was warned and scolded 
and threatened about race suicide. And I am not saying 
that the warnings are not needed. But two or three in- 
dividuals who need those talks most were ,when I heard 
them, passed over entirely. I refer to my friends, Mr. 
Landlord, the child hater, the amiable childless tenants who 
second him, and lastly, Mr. Apartment-House-Builder, who 
offers to the family of today in our large cities a home of 3, 
4 or 5 small rooms. 

There is, as the Missionaries said, going to be a mighty 
hard reckoning some day for those who are practicing race 
suicide, but why not tell these landlords and tenants and 
builders about the part they are going to have in that reck- 
oning. Yes, those who are committing race suicide are 
murderers or at least they are trying to make a fool of God, 
but these other parties I mentioned are mighty big factors 
im today’s awful increase in birth control. And if God ever 
does strike New York, as He has just struck Tokio, I believe 
that of the things He will hit hardest is this modern 3 room 
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apartment house, the destroyer of home life, the breeder of 
childless women and an institution for the practical increase 
of race suicide. 

I wonder how many Catholic landlords and builders and 
tenants belong to the types I have mentioned? I wonder if 
there are any modern apartment houses in the greater city 
where those whom Jesus Christ said should be suffered to 
come unto Him are welcome? I wonder if those who can- 
not live with children on earth will be able to live with them 
“For of such,” you know, “is the kingdom of 

J. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


above? 
heaven.” 


FATHER FIDELIS, C. P. 
Editor, The Sign: 


Although I find it very difficult to write you, for I am 
not clever with the pen, yet for the honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament and in memory of dear Father Fidelis Kent 
Stone, I am urged to tell you my little story. Here it is: 

Many years ago Father Fidelis was conducting a Tri- 
duum for the pupils of St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, 
Ind. I happened to arrive there during the time, and, al- 
though I had never met Father Fidelis, I had a great longing 
. to go to him, for I was in great mental distress, almost in 
despair. I was told, however, that he was engaged for the 
students alone. 

So I took my misery before the Altar and for about an 
hour I knelt there without saying a prayer, just dumb with 
anguish. Finally I said:“My God, if you are in the taber- 
nacle and care for my soul, send Father Fidelis to me.” 

A minute later I heard a step and a hand was placed on 
my shoulder, and the kind words whispered: “My child, do 
you want me?” “Qh, yes, Father,” I said. “I want you in 
the confessional.” 

When I knelt and asked his blessing before beginning 
my confession, he said: “What did you do to bring me 
here?” I told him and then he said that when he left the 
dining room (it was about the noon hour) and was about to 
go up to his room, he seemed to be unable to move and he 
heard a voice: “Go into the church. A soul needs you 
there.” Still he tried to go to his room, but again heard the 
same words. Not until he had heard the voice the third 
trme did he come into the church, and as I was alone there 
he came to me. He told me that he never before had such 
an experience as that the Blessed Sacrament should speak 
to him. O. M., Point Pleasant, N. J. 


MR. BRYAN AND EVOLUTION 


William Jennings Bryan has been before the American 
public, in one role or another, for many a long year. 

His ability in some respects—chiefly as an orator—has 
been generally recognized. It is history, that in other re- 
spects he has been less fortunate. He has been subjected to 
much ridicule on account of his faiiure. 


His latest venture into the limelight leads one to reflect 
that perkaps in his political reverses, he was right in prio- 
ciple, and knew it; but wrong in method. At any rate, as 
a result of his recent attacks on Evolution, he has come in 
for more than his usual share of ridicule. And the result 
was due, in no small measure, to his mistaken method of 
attack. 

In spite of the progress of science in our day, the gr-at 
unthinking public is still gullible. Barnum’s well —known 
“one a minute” would be an understatement, if spoken in 
the Twentieth Century; we turn them out faster, now. 
Witness the almost universal acceptance of this same Evoiu- 
tion, without proof. Are we really more certain of the Ape- 
origin of Man, than we are of the African—and not Georgi- 
an—origin of the Wild-man in the side-show? 

Mr. Bryan, doubtless, sensed this weakness of Evo 
tion; he may have understood how ridiculously easy it 6 
unmask some of its most cherished arguments. His mis- 
take was in asserting positively, before the gaping crowd of 
unfortunates who were born on the tick of the sixtieth 
second that the Wild Man never was in Africa. 

Naturally, the bally-hoo gents, whose living and repu- 
tation depend upon the crowd continuing to gape, cried him 
down. (Did you ever dare hint, at a circus and before the 
outside man, that the side-show was a fake?) 


And all the while, I suspect that those who were laugh- 
izng loudest at him were laughing hardest at the crowd. 


Mr. Bryan was too serious. He gave the Evolutionist 
a chance to laugh. When the crowd begins to laugh, Evo- 
lution is doomed. Had Mr. Bryan laughed, long and loud 
the bally-hoo man would have grown serious; the crowd 
would have hesitated and fiinally would have laughed, and 
gone away knowing that the Wild-Man (or I should gs 
the Cave-Man) was a fake. G. & Chicas) 





Communion Sweet 


Mrs. Brady, an exemplary Catholic mother, had taken 
great pains to prepare her little daughter Grace for her 
First Holy Communion. However, when the blessed day 
came, the good mother was too ill to go to the church and 
witness the child receive her God. As soon as Grace 
returned from church, she sought her mother to tell her 
all about the glorious event. 


“Oh mama,” she said, “all during Holy Mass I kept 
telling Jesus how much I loved Him, and how anxious I 
was for Him to visit my little heart. I asked Our Blessed 
Mother to help me make my heart sweet and loving, be- 
cause Sister said Jesus loves that kind of hearts best. But 
I didn’t feel very happy or anything until Communion time, 
and then, when Jesus really came into my little hea*i, Oh, 
I felt so very, very happy I couldn’t help saying right out 
loud, ‘Dear, dear, little Jesus, You certainly are a Darling! 
And then I knew that I ought to entertain Him, so | told 
Him a nice, little fairy story, and I’m not sure, but ! think 
He liked it very much. Really, Mama, I more then et 
joyed Jesus’ visit, and I think He did, too, don’t you?” 
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Reasons For Infidelity 
Why Don’t Men Believe? 


By REGINALD LUMMER, C. P. 


comes by a sinful cooperation of our reason 

and will in neglecting or refusing to hear the 

wo:d of God and receive His grace. St. Thomas says: 
“Irfidelity, as well as faith, is in the understanding as 
in ics immediate subject; but it is in the will as its first 
mover.” “It is the contempt of the will which causes 
& dissent of the understanding, and it is in this dissent 


AITH comes by a virtuous cooperation of our 
imal reason, will, and the grace of God. Infidelity 
—= 


t infidelity essentially consists. Hence the cause 
of infidelity is in the will, although infidelity itself is 
in the understanding.” The reasons for infidelity, 
therefore, are found either in the want of religious 
knowledge, or in the want of a good will, or in 
the want of God’s grace, which has been refused or 
lost by sin. 

Many have no faith in God and religion, and are in- 
fidels, because they have no knowledge or only a false 
knowledge of God and His revelations. “Faith comes 
by hearing.” There can be no faith in religion without 


a knowledge of God and His Word, gained by hearing, 


reading, and learning what God reveals and teaches by 
His Church and ministers. Many men are infidels, be- 
cause they have never had a good opportunity to be 
Christians. They don’t believe because they have 
never been taught what is to be believed. They are 
tn up in an atmosphere of infidelity. They are 
taught the lessons of religion at home by their pa- 
tents. They are not sent to church and Sunday school 
to learn them there. They hear little or nothing of 
God and religion in the school and college; and at the 
uiversity religion is often despised and derided. 

What wonder, if there are so many infidels! They 
study the rules of grammar and arithmetic to speak 
and count well. They study the means and methods 
of business to make money. They study the proper- 
ties of medicine, the structure of the body, and the laws 
of justice to become physicians, surgeons, lawyers, or 
Politicians. They study the arts and sciences to be- 
come artists, scientists, and professors. They study 
history to know the works of men and nations. But 
they neglect the study of the greatest facts and factors 
inhistory. They ignore the study of their Creator and 
Christianity. They ignore the study of the religion 
that has caused the greatest reformation of law and 
morals, that has established the most beneficial insti- 
tutions ior humanity, and has done most for the civil- 
uation of the world. They study fashion to dress well. 
They study health and strength to walk and run, to 
sing aid dance well. They study sport and pleasure 


to laugh and play well; but they do not study the 
Chrstian religion, virtue, morals, and the formation of 
a religious character to live well for God and men. 
They ignore the service of God and the salvation of 
their souls—the one thing necessary. “Hear, O ye 
heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath 
spoken. I have brought up children, and exalted them; 
but they have despised me. The ox knoweth his own- 
er, and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel hath not 
known me, and my people hath not understood.”— 
(Isaias, 1-2.) 


HE neglect of religious education in the home, in 
the school, in the college and university is the 
principal cause of so much infidelity. That is 

why Catholics say that public schools and colleges 
may be good as far as they go with secular education; 
but they do not go far enough for us. They do not go 
to the one thing necessary. They do not go to the soul 
and its conscience. They do not go to the things of 
faith and salvation. They do not go to the service of 
God on the way to heaven. “What doth it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” That is why Catholics never cease in 
their efforts and sacrifices to have parochial schools 
with religious example and education. “Faith comes 
by hearing.” To have faith children must hear the 
truths of faith in the school as well as in the home. 

Many, who gained the faith by a good religious edu- 
cation have lost it by the bad example of their parents 
at home or of their companions elsewhere. The work 
of the best school and the best teachers is often frus- 
trated and destroyed by the bad example of parents in 
the home and of companions in business or pleasure. 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners.” The 
good faith, manners, and morals gained by a religious 
education are quickly lost by the evil communications 
of sinful parents, sinful brothers and sisters, sinful 
companions, sinful books and papers, sinful plays, 
pictures, and pleasures, sinful fashions of dressing and 
dancing. Faith comes by hearing and so does infidel- 
ity. 

Many, who had some faith have lost it and have be- 
come infidels; because they never had much knowledge 
of religion and little love for it. They went to church 
and to Sunday school only because their parents and 
their teachers compelled them to go. They had little 
love for God and His holy service. They took no in- 
terest in the catechism, in religious books and instruc- 
tions. They never learned all the lessons even of the 
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first catechism for children. They memorized just 
enough for Confirmation, and learned that little more 
like parrots than human beings. After Confirmation 
they threw away the catechism, they ceased to come to 
Sunday school, and they never read a’ religious paper, 
pamphlet, or book to learn the truths, duties, and prac- 
tices of religions. 


Many cannot correctly repeat the ten commandments, 
and have forgotten their prayers. They hear, read, and 
know much against religion and little in its favor. 
They know little about its proofs and their use. Is 
it a wonder that they lost a faith which they did not 
half understand, which they did not love and defend, 
which they did not practice, which they surrendered 
without a struggle to the first doubt, difficulty, or at- 
tack? Faith is the assent of the mind to divine truth. 
There can be no faithful assent to truths that are not 
learned and loved. Faith comes by hearing. It will 
not come to those who will not come to Sunday school 
and church to hear something about its truths and prac- 
tices. 


OME who once knew and practiced religion well 
have lost their faith and become infidels by 
neglect of religion, by neglect of prayer, by neg- 

lecting the service of God in the home, and in the 
Church, by missing Mass and profaning the Sunday, 
by ceasing to go to confession and Communion, by 
neglecting all the means of grace and salvation, by be- 
coming so absorbed and engrossed in business, or 
pleasure, or study, or hobby, or worldy ambition, that 
they have forgotten God, religion, their souls, and the 
work of salvation. Just as the art of singing or play- 
ing an instrument is lost by ceasing to sing or play, so 
the habit of faith is lost by ceasing to make acts of 
faith in the practice of religion. It has been proved 
that even some of the senses and members of the hu- 
man body may cease to function and perish, if they are 
not exercised. There is an atrophy of the mind as 
well as of the body; an atrophy in faith as well as in 
art and science. 


In 1876 when Darwin was sixty-seven years old he 
said: “Up to the age of thirty or beyond it, poetry of 
many kinds .. .. .. gave me much pleasure. ...... I have 
also said that formerly pictures gave me considerable, 
and music great delight. But now for many years I 
cannot endure to read a line of poetry. .... .. I have 
also lost my taste for pictures and music. . .... My 
mind seems to have become a kind of machine for 
grinding general laws out of a large collection of facts; 
but why this should have caused the atrophy of that 
part of the brain alone on which the highest tastes de- 
pend, I cannot conceive.” (Life and Letters, I:100.) 
Just as Darwin lost some of the highest faculties and 
tastes of the human mind by constant absorption in 
the study of science, so many are losing faith and the 


use of the highest spiritual faculties of the soul ty 
constant absorption in worldly business, pleasure, ho - 
bies, and ambitions,—in the study of material, earth'y 
arts and sciences. The faith that comes by hearing 
must be retained and strengthened by the faithful, 
daily practice of religion. 


UMAN respect and worldly ambition are not the 
a) least among the enemies of faith and causes of 
infidelity. Human respect in school, colleze, 
and university, in business, politics, and society, even 
in sport and pleasure,—the fear of losing friends aad 
their favors, the fear of losing trade, profit and money, 
the fear of losing votes and election, the fear of losing 
a husband or a wife or some advantage by marriaze, 
the ambition of those who are trying to climb to place 
and power, to fame and fortune in sport and study, 
business, politics, and society, are destructive to {' 
religious spirit of faith and fruitful sources of infidelity. 
They who are ruled by human respect and worldly 
ambition lose the fear of God, which is the beginning 
of wisdom. Without the wisdom of the Holy Spirit 
they foolishly barter the priceless pearl of faith for a 
worthless bauble. They sacrifice the grace and friend- 
ship of God for the fickle favor of men, the imperish- 
able riches of heaven for the perishable goods of earth, 
the everlasting happiness of eternity for the fleeting 
and disappointing pleasure of time. Like Esau they 
sell a glorious birthright for a mess of pottage. The 
faith that comes by hearing the word of Christ cannot 
be kept and practiced without sacrificing human respect 
and worldly ambition to follow Christ in humility on 
the way to heaven. “Fling away ambition. By that 
sin angels fell. How then can man, the image of his 
Maker, hope to win by it.” 


Faith often gives way to infidelity when innocence 
gives way to guilt, when morality gives way to im- 


morality, when virtue gives way to vice. Divine 
faith depends upon divine grace, and when that grace 
of God is lost by falsehood, dishonesty, avarice and in- 
justice, or by a sensual life of impurity and intemper- 
ance, by fornication, adultery, gluttony and drunkeness, 
or by anger, hatred, revenge, and the refusal to forgive 
enemies, or by envy, jealousy, slander and spiteful un- 
charitableness, we should not be surprised at the loss 
of faith. 


All our faculties are mutually united in one peison- 
ality. They act and react upon each other. Therefore 
the state of our mind and its faith depends much upon 
the state of our will and its affections. Just as an in- 
fectious disease may spread from one member o: the 
body to another, so the corruption of morals often in- 
fects the mind, darkens its understanding, and cor- 
rupts its faith. “Atheism is a disease of the sou’, be- 
fore it becomes an error of the mind.” (Plato.). “The 
sensual man perceiveth not these things that are o! the 
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Spirit of God; for it is foolishness to him, and he can- 
not understand.” (1 Cor. 2-14.) “The light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than the 
light; for their works were evil. For every one that 
dot evil hateth the light, and cometh not to the light, 
that his works may not be reproved. But he that doth 
truth, cometh to the light.” (John 3-19.) “Wisdom 
will not enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a body 
subject to sin.” (Wis. 1-4.) “A man’s faith does 
not iong survive his morals. “The nurse of infidelity is 
sensuality.” (Cecil.) “When a man is a slave to 
pleasure he becomes an enemy to truth.” (Bossuet.) 
“Religion would have no enemies if it were not the 
enemy of their vice.” (Massillon.) “Infidelity is seated 
in the heart; its origin is not the head. It is the wish 
‘ Christianity may not be true that leads to an argu- 
it against it.” (C. Simmons.) 


NFIDELITY often begins with wilful doubt. 
L Doubts are suggested by our ignorance, by the 

limitations of human reason and knowledge, by 
the mysteries we must take by faith in the Word of 
God, by the difficulties proposed and the attacks made 
by freethinkers in their sceptical conversations, and 
publications, and by the devil himself, who suggests 
doubts to all minds as he did to Adam and Eve, when 
he tempted them to their ruin in the garden of Eden. 


Doubts must be expelled by prayer, by acts of faith 
and confidence in God, by acts of humility and distrust 
in weak, fallible, human reason, and by a careful, in- 
telligent study of religion and its reasons. In tempta- 
tions against faith as in temptations against chastity, 

t is more prudent than fight. By faith in the 

Fd of God we believe in mysteries that cannot be 
fully understood by us in this life. They who wil- 
fully entertain doubts against faith, and try to solve its 
mysteries are attempting an impossibility. They are 
attempting something more impossible than to measure 
the waters of the mighty ocean with a thimble. They 
are attempting to bring infinite truths into a little finite 
human head, to measure and judge the infinite knowl- 
edge and power of God with a feeble, fallible, finite 
human mind. That is pride and presumption. 


Pride deceived and deluded Lucifer, an angel of the 
brightest light, and caused his rebellion against God 


and his banishment from heaven. 
evil effects in many aman. “Knowledge puffeth up.” 
(1 Cor. 8-1.) The pride of knowledge puffs up many. 
They magnify their own importance and become most 
egotis'ic, presumptuous, and boastful. Pride deceives, 
deludes, and blinds its victims to the weakness, ignor- 
ance, fallibility, and limitations of their human rea- 
son. They magnify its powers, exalt it to the highest 
Place, and make it the supreme and final judge of all 
things on earth and in heaven, of God Himself and His 


It causes the same 


infinite wisdom. By pride and presumption they imi- 
tate Lucifer in his attempt to usurp the power and 
rights of God, they listen to the temptation that ruined 
Adam and Eve, when Lucifer promised that they would 
“be as Gods, knowing good and evil.” (Gen. 3-5.) 
The proud are so filled with the love of self that there 
is no room in their hearts for the love of God. Divine 
faith is the gift of God, but He does not bestow that 
priceless gift upon those who imitate Lucifer in his 
pride, presumption and rebellion. “Every proud man 
is an abomination to the Lord.” (Prov. 16-5.) “Pride 
is hateful before God and men.” (Ecclus. 10-7.) 
“The beginning of the pride of man is to fall off from 
God; because his heart is departed from Him who 
made him; for pride is the beginning of all sin. He 
that hideth it, shall be filled with maledictions, and it 
shall ruin him in the end.” (Ecclus. 10-14.) “Pride 
goeth before destruction, and the spirit is lifted up 
before a fall.” (Prov. 16-18.) 


“Religion presents few difficulties to the humble, 
many to the proud; insuperable ones to the vain.” 
(Hare.) Religion has few difficulties for the humble; 
because they know the weakness, fallibility, and limi- 
tations of human reason; because they know that they 
cannot fully understand the infinite truths of God with 
only a finite human mind; and because their humility 
attracts the grace of God, which gives a supernatural 
light to natural reason. 


AGAN as well as Christian philosophers have 
recognized a threefold life in man; the life of 
the body and its senses; the life of the rational 

mind; and the life of the spiritual soul. A life of 
sensual gratification, ruled by the desires of the body, 
is the life of an animal. A life, restrained and guided 
by human reason alone, is the life of a natural man. 
A life of grace, enlightened by divine faith and regu- 
lated for the salvation of the soul, is the supernatural 
life of a Christian. “They who deny God destroy 
man’s nobility; for man is of kin to the beasts by his 
body, and if he is is not akin to God by his spirit he is 
a base and ignoble creature.” (Bacon.) Coleridge 
said: “If a man is not rising upwards to be an angel, 
depend upon it, he is sinking downward to be a devil. 
The most savage of men are not beasts; they are worse, 
a great deal worse.” By a sensual, immoral life a man 
becomes a beast. By infidelity, by rebellion against 
God, by the denial of God and God’s Word, a man 
becomes a devil in the hellish ranks of Satan. By 
faith and the faithful practice of Christianity a man 
subdues and rules the animal instincts and passions of 
his body, gains a divine light for his human reason, 
purifies his soul, preserves its supernatural life of 
grace, and prepares it for a life of glory with the 
angels in heaven. 





could not write any more last Friday night, 
because while the pen was in my hand, Felix 
Roke swooped suddenly down and carried me 
off to dinner with the Marquis and Marchion- 
ess at Cressover Square—a Papist Friday dinner 


consisting of sardines, 
smoked salmon and olives, 


green pea soup, a turbotin | 


poached in Chablis, an ome- 
lette with aspargus tips, and 
a strange sweet from Portu- 
gal made of honey and ripe 
quinces. 

I am _ scribbling these 
further pages at home in Sill- 
port, on Sunday afternoon. 
A chilly rain is falling, so 
there is a fire of oak-logs in 
the hearth. Rory, who is 
lying on the rug before the 
blaze, thoroughly approves 
of our English climate, and 
so do I. Instead of monoto- 
nous blue skies and sunshine 
we have unfailing surprises. 
Thursday, on Lady Cress- 
over’s lawn, was like mid- 
summer; and today, with the 
wood-fire, it is as cosy as 
Christmas. 

Although I suggested go- 
ing to his own solicitors with 
the Easterwood business, Fe- 
lix Roke insisted on my tak- 
ing it to Flint. We were 
busy with it all Thursday 
afternoon and Friday. The 
lady in black—Dollie’s cous- 
in, more commonly known as 
Dollie’s aunt—has been 
traced to a tragical end. She 
was run over by a two-horse 
van in the street and killed. 
Happily Dollie hardly knew 
her, having seen this ill- 
starred lady only twice in her 
life. 

The opponent of Dollie’s 
claims turns out to be quite 
the right sort of man. He is 
Lord Crayle, who succeeds 
to the Easterwood baronetcy, 
but naturally does not take 
much interest in it. His so- 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


Under pressure from Lady Hilda Barrow- 
Bannington, a maiden lady who devotes her 
life to philanthropy, Martin Dacey, a retired 
physician, had adopted an orphan girl called 
Dollie Watts. 


Nothing is known of Dollie’s parentage. 
She recollects a tumble-down old country house 
where she was brought up by two old care- 
takers and she retains memories of a little boy 
who used to climb over the wall and tell her 
Stories about pirates. On his return from 
Ceylon this old playmate—Felix Roke—suc- 
ceeds in tracking Dollie “Watts” (who is really 
the daughter of a dead baronet, Sir Godfrey 
Easterwood) to Sillport, the little town where 
Dr. Dacey resides. He is received by Lady 
Hilda, to whom he discloses what he has 
learned about Dollie’s lineage. 


Felix Roke and Dollie meet again at Lady 


Hilda’s dinner-table. From an unkempy little 
girl Dollie has grown up into a charming young 
lady, while Felix (now twenty-nine years old) 
has become a tall, distinguished scholarly man. 

Before leaving Sillport, Felix Roke asks 
leave to correspond with Dollie; but Dr. Dacey 
objects, on the ground that he does not know 
enough of the young man’s position and char- 
acter. Felix gives the names and addresses of 
people who can speak for him. A chapter of 
accidents follows. Through a telephonic blun- 
der, Felix appears for a short time to be an 
impostor and Dr. Dacey pursues him to Lon- 
don. There the misunderstanding is cleared 
up; and, at the house of the Marchioness of 
Cressover, Felix Roke’s half-sister, it trans- 
pires that Roke (working on a clue furnished 
by an old locket of Dollie’s) has hopes of es- 
tablishing Dollie’s claim to the Easterwood 
name and fortune. 








licitors have told Flint that Lord Crayle fought the pcor 
lady in black not for the scanty residue of the Easter- 
wood estate but to defend the honor of the family 
name, as he did not believe that Sir Godfrey had mar- 
ried or that he had left a child. Provided that Felix 


brings back the proofs from 


| Canada, the lawyers on both 


sides will do the rest in the 
most amicable fashion. Dol- 
lie will have about six h; 
dred pounds a year: beca 
one of Sir Godfrey’s invest- 
ments has turned out well, 
after all. ; 

I came back to Sillport 
last night, feeling as if I had 
known Lord and Lady Cress- 
over for months and Felix 
Roke for years. Dollie met 
me at the gate; and, for the 
second time, she kissed me. 
Of course I had sent her a 
scrawl from London break- 
ing the great news. 

Although I have succeeded 
in keeping my eyes more to 
myself than usual, it has not 
been possible to help observ- 


ing Dollie’s moods. “Mj 
Watts’ has vanished = | 
because there is no longe 
Nobody’s Child proudly 
holding her own against a 
hostile or a patronizing 
world. Since yesterday, Dol- 
lie seems a little more elder- 
ly, a little more responsible. 
But of self-importance there 
is not a trace; and I notice 
her doing more than usual 
for Mrs. Horsley. By the 
way, Mrs. Horsley’s delight 
is ineffable. All she can 
do is to come in and out of 
my room, to open cupboards 
from which she exiracts 
nothing, and to chuckle, 
“Didn’t I say it all along?” 

After lunch today, while 
she was sitting before the 
fire with Rory in he: lap, 
Dollie became so sac and 
pensive that I couldn’t help 
asking: 
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“Dollie, what’s the matter? To look at you, people 
would think that you’re going back to the orphanage 
tomorrow to scrub floors. You are Dollie Easterwood 
—Miss Easterwood—with relatives and family connec- 
tiois who are going to make up for all the years of 
your loneliness. Lady Cressover has met Miss Crayle 
—she is the Honorable Augusta Crayle—your second 
cousin, and I am assured that you will find her charm- 
ing. So cheer up.” 


“Tt can’t cheer up,” said Dollie. “Of course it’s 
splendid to have the mystery explained, but it is all so 
sad. My father and mother dead, quite young, in 
trouole and poverty; my poor aunt killed at the very 
moment she was fighting for me; the old house sold 
anc spoiled. . . . I can’t bear to think of it. It gives me 
a dreadful feeling that if I’m to be Miss Easterwood I 

y wake up the bad luck all over again. I’m glad 

out the money, because I want to do the same as 
Lady Hilda, but .. .. .. ” 


It was a long time before she finished the sentence. 
At last it came out with a burst: “If I’m Miss Easter- 
wood, they may want me to go away from this house. 
I want to stay here, always.” 


She clutched the cat Rory so desperately that he 
cried out his indignation. 


XLII 


ADY Hilda has received a long letter from Lady 

Cressover and has replied by asking the Marquis 

and Marchioness, with Felix Roke, to stay a 

week or so at the Tower before Felix sails for Canada. 

@ morning a telegram has come, accepting the in- 
tion. 


This house is full of step-ladders, paper-hangers’ 
brushes, buckets of whitewash, tin cans of distemper 
and so on. Rory hates it, but the place has grown 
really shabby through nothing having been done during 


the War. The dining-room is being panelled with 
really good Jacobean woodwork from Fennings Hall. 
The new owner of Fennings “didn’t like the pattern” 
which is a most admirably severe sequence of lozenge- 
shaped enrichments in low relief. My room will be 
lighted by nothing but candles, fixed in wall-sconces of 
dull silver. I have bought a new Persian carpet—I 
mean a very old one—and when the workmen are out 
of the house I shall send to the bank for my seven- 
teenth century plate. Even Lord Cressover himself is 
not likely to’ possess a piece finer than my Henrietta 
Maris wine-cooler, adorned all round with the death 
of Semele and the birth of Bacchus in a band or frieze 
of ficures measuring over four feet long. 


Dollie dreads the Marquis and Marchioness, but she 
is delighted that Felix is coming again so soon. Not 
that I see any sign of romantic feeling. Felix in Dol- 
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lie’s eyes seems to be an old friend, a new luck-bringer, 
and nothing more. 


XLII 


spite sleepiness, I must make a full entry in 
this book, while my memory retains a conver- 
sation which may involve big consequences. 

Lady Hilda, Lord and Lady Cressover, Felix Roke 
and I have dined this evening in my panelled dining- 
room. Mrs. Horsley attained her zenith as a chef. 
Everybody marvelled at the dish of fish—eight thick 
fillets from two magnificent soles, perfectly cooked, 
and masked under a yellow sauce, in the Norman 
style, with champignone and five different kinds of 
edible shell-fish brought only this afternoon from 
Rockhaven. But the plain leg of lamb, roasted before 
an open fire, gave even greater satisfaction. Young 
Lord Cressover, who is rather sententious for his age, 
remarked, as if he were addressing the House of Lords: 

“The test of a cook is his ability to prepare an 
ordinary dish with extraordinary excellence.” 

Dollie made a dignified hostess without ceasing to 
be girlish and even gay. To please her we went into 
the garden after dinner and strolled the long length of 
her new paths. This was how it came about that I 
had my momentous talk with the Marchioness. 

The others had got ahead of us, through my detain- 
ing Lady Cressover to look at the spot where Felix 
jumped over the wall last month. There is a rustic 
bench, to hold two, in that part of the garden. Her 
ladyship suggested that we should sit down; and when 
we were settled she said: 

We have only a few minutes before they come back 
to find us, so I am going to be very blunt. Would you 
like Miss Easterwood to marry my brother Felix?” 

I was so much startled, that my brains did not fairly 
receive the question: but somehow my tongue acted on 
its own account and answered: 

“Yes.” 

“Thanks,” she said cordially. “You are as blunt as 
I am. It is the only way, at this moment. I have 
never in my life before done any match-making. If 
you had been shocked by my straight-out question I 
should have felt dreadful.” 


My wits began to work again and I reproached my- 
self angrily for having so lightly answered “Yes.” I 
couldn’t exactly go back. But an idea came to me and 
I asked: 

“Isn’t there a difficulty about religion ?” 

“That remains to be seen,” she answered. “Miss 
Crayle, Dollie’s remote cousin, has an idea that Sir 
Godfrey Easterwood was disposed to the Catholic re- 
ligion. He was living in the Catholic part of Canada. 
Felix may come back from Quebec with the news that 
Dollie Easterwood’s parents were married in a Catholic 
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church. Now, may I make a suggestion? I am not 
a sheep-stealer, a proselytiser. If you, Mr. Dacey, or 
Dollie were fervently attached to the Church of Eng- 
land I should hesitate a long time before making my 
request. But Lady Hilda tells me—I’m sure you for- 
give her for saying it—that you are not exactly a pillar 
of the Established Church. As for your adopted 
daughter, Lady Hilda says that she has simply at- 
tended the places of worship she has been sent to or 
taken to, without fully understanding that there are 
other kinds. Therefore, I’m not doing wrong if——” 

At that moment, Lady Hilda came swiftly up to us 
and demanded of Lady Cressover: 

“Does he consent?” 

“T was just on the point of asking him,” said the 
Marchioness. 

Lady Hilda declined the seat I offered and said, with 
good-humored impatience: ‘What a long time you 
take! Doctor, here is our plan. My three guests are 
required by the Pope of Rome to go to church about 
sixty times a year—fifty-two Sundays and a few week- 
days. They would like to hear the High Mass tomor- 
row at Dymchester at the Benedictine Abbey. So 
would I. The Marquis will drive us. My idea is to 
come back by way of Tillonwick and then along the 
coast-road. You know that on Sundays I give my 
servants a holiday and have cold lunch. Well, I’m not 
going to break my rule for these three young people. 
Cold lunch is all they'll get. They might as well eat 
it out of doors as in, so we propose to take a hamper 
and to have our mid-day meal on the grassy ledge, 
half-way down Seagull Cliff, overlooking Sickle Cove, 
where it’s always so peaceful.” 

I said, unsympathetically: “You want Dollie to go 
too,” 

“Yes,” she replied promptly. “There’s room for six 
in the car. The run will do Dollie good. She’s never 
seen Sickle Cove. But I'll be quite candid. I want 
her to go to church with Felix. Call the Marchioness 
and me matchmakers if you like. We admit it. We 
glory in it. Of course nobody will discuss religion 
with Dollie. If she asks questions about the service 
or the statutes she will be answered, merely as informa- 
tion. We want to see whether Catholic things repel 
her or attract her. That’s all.” 

“No, that isn’t all,” protested the Marchioness in- 
dignantly. “You know quite well, Lady Hilda, that 
Philip and Felix want Doctor Dacey to come too.” 

“When I told him the car would hold six, he ought 
to have asked if he might join us,” Lady Hilda re- 
torted. ‘We are not going to drag him out of Sillport 
against his will.” 

I said that Dollie could go, but I made excuses for 
not joining the party myself. The return of Dollie 
and Felix and the Marquis from their tour of the 
garden stopped discussion. 


On our way back to the house the Marchioness tock 
me aside and said heartily: 

“Do come tomorrow.” 

“Lady Hilda doesn’t want me,” I answered. 

Lady Cressover said: ‘Then come to please Doliie 
and me.” 

I shall go. 


XLVV 


E are home again from our fifty-mile circuit. 
What a sluggard and dullard I have been, all 
these years! I could have made the same round 

many atime. Dymchester’s old cathedral and its new 
Benedictine abbey, the ruins of Pender Castle, the old 
timbered houses at Bragdray, the high downs, 
cliffs, Sickle Cove, the open sea and half a dozen wi) 
villages .. .. .. we have seen all these in one morning 
and half an afternoon. 


Dollie took to Popery like a fish to water. Certainly 
Dymchester Abbey was exceptionally fitted to make a 
good impression. It stands outside Dymchester in a 
snug fold of the hills, where there are no high-roads. 
The church has a plain exterior of red brick, but inside 
it is of the strange silvery stone from Dymchester 
Beacon. As the nave is high and narrow, without a 
transept, the church looks very long. The east end is 
English in style—square, not absidal. There are 
already a few good stained-glass windows and some 
fine altars. 

Two gruff bells were making what I can only describe 
as a bumping sound when we entered the church. The 
organ pealed out but could not drown those two bi 
tongues of bronze. It was a strange mingtine@ 
sounds but very church-like and solemn. 

I have heard High Mass in Antwerp, in Reims, in 
Toledo, in Colgone, in Braga, in Vienna, in Rome and 
I don’t know how many more places and have always 
been interested if not always impressed. But I had no 
idea that ceremonies quite as stately were performed 
within half an hour’s journey of my own front door. 
Indeed the function was more dignified than any I 
have seen in France and Portugal. 


Being unmusical, I expected to find the singing a 
great bore. Felix Roke had warned us that the monks 
confine themselves to some very ancient and correct 
books of Gregorian which their order has edited. The 
Marchioness told us that it was dreadfully dry. But 
somehow it got hold of me. Didn’t some German or 
other say that architecture is frozen music? Well, 
this music was like architecture thawing, melting, run- 
ing, brimming with life. If the white pillars and altars 
were silver the music was quicksilver. In one very 
long piece before we stood up for the Gospel, a >oy’s 
clear voice spread itself out on one Latin syllable till ! 
felt as if I were watching him blowing a bubble, bigget 
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and bigger, and full of all the colors of the rainbow. 


A very thin monk with a rotund voice mounted the 
pulpit stairs and read two selections from the Bible in 
Enclish. The second bit was about the miraculous 
draught of fishes. It made me think of all that has 
happened during these fourteen. months. At one time 
if I caught a sprat I thought it was a whale, but today 
my net is breaking with marquises and marchionesses 
and with daughters of baronets and earls. Better still, 
it is richly laden with true friendships, with affection, 
with work, with purpose. The monk’s very short ser- 
mon about fishing for men did not distract me from 
thinking my own thoughts. Indeed I felt quite good 
and religious and grateful for the truly miraculous 
draught which has been given to me. 

@: big, bumping bells began to bang again when 

came out of the church. All the way to the coast 
I sat with the young Marquis, who preferred to drive 
the car himself. I remarked that I had caught hardly 
any of the Latin .. .. .. practically no more than the two 
phrases in illo tempore and per omnia saecula saecu- 
lorum. In his grown-up, rather precise manner, Lord 
Cressover made a rejoinder which struck me. He said: 


“This is interesting. Jn illo tempore: ‘at that time.’ 
Per omnia saecula saeculorum: ‘through all the ages of 
ages’ or ‘for ever and ever.’ I had never thought of it, 
Mr. Dacey, till this moment, but those two phrases sum 
up what the Church teaches mankind. She expounds 
to us Time by flooding it with the light of Eternity. 
In illo tempore. I suppose you know that those words 
are deliberately added by the Church, deliberately pre- 
fixed to the reading of the Gospel. They are not part 

the New Testament text. The Church will have 
Os: to do with those who teach that her Divine 
0 


under was merely some vague and beautiful myth. 
You know how many people there are who regard the 
Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection as no 


more than poetical or theological inventions. The 
Church says roundly Jn illo tempore. One morning, 
she declares, one morning like this perhaps, on the bit 
of ground which the map calls Palestine, the God-Man 
said and did this or that, as truly as I am driving this 
car. In illo tempore. But always with that other 
thought of per omnia saecula saeculorum. The Son of 
Mary who walked and talked on a particular day, in a 
particular place, among particular hearers, was never- 
theless ‘Very God of very God,’ from everlasting to 
everlasting. And in dealing with us poor mortals, her 
children, the Church is moved by those same two 
thoughts—the thought of Time and the thought of 
Eternity. We are living in Time; but life can only be 
lived properly when we are conscious of its eternal 
meanings. The Christian year is like a globe of crys- 
tal, cut into facets, into points of Time; but, as it turns 


round, these facets, these points, catch the radiance of 
Eternity. 


E stopped abruptly. I suspect that, after the 
first sentence or two, he had forgotten my pres- 
ence and had been thinking aloud. In a changed 

voice he added: “But what am I doing?” This is 
quite a sermon, almost as long as the one we had in 
church. Yet it was I who stipulated that neither my 
wife nor my brother-in-law should argue religion today 
with you and Miss Easterwood.” 

I protested that his little homily had been much ap- 
preciated, but he turned the subject and spoke of 
nothing but brakes, tyres, head-lamps, wind-screens, 
gears. Meanwhile Felix and the three ladies were 
growing noisy behind us. 

The car halted where the hard gray road loses 
itself in the soft yellow sands of Sickle Cove. As it 
was too early for lunch, we paired off for a stroll along 
the beach. The sea gulls, when they saw us, rose and 
eddied round the rock like a snow-drift whirled aloft 
by a gust of wind, but they soon lost their fears. The 
calm sea shimmered in the noon-day light. 

Lady Cressover and I turned inland, alongside the 
little stream which comes down from Pender to the 
sea. I seized the opportunity of expressing copious 
regret for having suspected her brother of stealing 
Dollie’s locket and for having received her own first 
greetings so churlishly. She cut me short, saying: 

“We thoroughly understand one another about all 
that. Let me tell you how glad I am that you rushed 
up to London and came straight to my house. I am 
going to be very candid. If I hadn’t seen you in the 
flesh .. .. .. well, don’t be offended, but .. .. ..” 

She had to be pressed before she went on. “I mean 
this. When Felix wrote to me from Sillport—the day 
after he jumped over your wall—and told me about his 
dinner with you and Dollie and Lady Hilda .. .. .. well, 
how shall I put it? I thought you must all....I 
won't say all a bit mad but... _” 

I would have helped her out if I had had any inkling 
of her meaning. In the end she had to take her 
courage in both hands and speak me her thought, stark 
and plain. 

“Felix,” she said, “gave me the idea that you were 
a young and lively bachelor. To be quite frank, I was 
a bit shocked at Lady Hilda for making you guardian 
of a pretty young girl like Dollie. There. I’ve said 
it. I was alarmed. Not that I thought anything was 
wrong, or was likely to be, but I was afraid Felix had 
plunged into complications with very interesting but 
very erratic people. To tell you the truth, I am old- 
fashioned—conventional, if you like—and I distrust 
the go-as-you-please manners and customs of these 
days. That was one of the reasons why I accepted 
Lady Hilda’s invitation. I wanted to see things for 
myself and I am more than satisfied.” 


“In other words,” I said, without showing or feeling 
the slightest annoyance, “you were afraid I might be 
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what is called ‘a bit of a dawg’ but you have found me 
a respectable old fogey and perfectly safe.” 

“You are taking me all wrong and you know it,” she 
said laughing. “If I go on turning my thoughts inside 
out, you yourself are to blame for making me do it. 
To be exact, my meaning is this. I feel that, although 
you are not an old fogey, you are just the man to be 
Dollie’s guardian and that no sensible and decent 
person would ever have a single moment’s feeling to 
the contrary. But I am not too sure that you are going 
to be a sedate old bachelor to the end of the chapter. 
You are like my husband. People think Philip is ter- 
ribly serious. They say he talks like a book. I know 
him better. When he lets himself go, he is more 
youthful, more whimsical, more gay than Felix him- 
self. Mr. Dacey, I have a presentiment that, if mat- 
ters go as I want them to go between my half-brother 
and your adopted daughter, you yourself will be set 
on fire by the flying sparks of their romance. You will 
fall in love so ardently that you will make up for 
your bachelor years.” 

I assured her that she was mistaken, but the Marchi- 
oness stuck to her point. She pointed to the scurrying 
waters of the pretty brook and said: ‘You are on the 
way to marriage as surely as this little river is on its 
way to unite with the great sea.” 

Quite absurd, no doubt: but Lady Cressover’s voice 
was as cheerful as the brook, and I did not find her 
teasing unpleasant. 


HE hamper from Sillport Tower had been frugal- 
ly packed. Our luncheon consisted simply of 
roast sirloin, boned and rolled; a “cold slaw” of 

blanched and shredded raw cabbage with thin mayon- 
naise sauce; some cheese and wheatmeal biscuits; two 
bottles of light Graves; and a large flask of good black 
coffee. 

We drank the coffee sitting on a ledge of sweet turf, 
our backs supported by the warm limestone of the cliff. 
Lady Hilda and Dollie declined two offers of cigarettes 
with thanks, but the Marchioness mechanically drew 
quite a mannish Egyptian out of a gold case and 
smoked nearly an inch of it before she caught my 
ironical gaze. Her violet eyes twinkled as if to say: 
“I know what you are thinking! Here is the prudish, 
old-fashioned Lady Cressover smoking a big cigarette 
while the two terrible, up-to-date, unconventional la- 
dies of Sillport sit side by side, as primly as an Early 
Victorian aunt and an Early Victorian niece.” 

So that nobody else should notice her slight blush, 
the Marchioness demanded abruptly: 

“Felix, what were you and Dollie quarreling about 
on the beach before lunch? Not about the Pope? 

“Oh,” he answered, “Dollie persisted in giving me 
credit for a topping sea-yarn. She sticks to it that I 
spun it to her one rainy afternoon, in the summer-house 


of her old garden. I tell her that I never heard it in 
my life before and that she’s either made it up herself 
or dreamt it.” 

We all clamored for the story. Felix refused to tell 
it, and joined with us.in coaxing Dollie until she gave 
way. Our ledge was crescent-shaped. Dollie sat in 
the middle with the Marquis on her right and myself 
on her left. Shyly at first, but growing bolder as the 
tale captivated her, she spoke some such words as 
these: 

“Once upon a time, a boy ran away to sea. I forget 
his real name, but on board ship everybody called him 
Posh. He was cabinboy on the ‘Sea-horse,’ a schooner 
sailing from Hull to the Spanish main. One day there 
was a total eclipse of the sun and a terrible storm. 
The schooner struck a reef and began to sink in dee 
water. Posh was left behind, because there was © 
more room in the boat. I ought to have said the m 
were pirates.” 

I felt inclined to remark that the copyright arc au- 
thorship of such a hoary old yarn were not worth 
quarrelling over: but everybody seemed interested, so 
I made no interruption. Dollie went on: 

“Posh burned with anger when the others deserted 
him: but a minute later he was praying for their wicked 
souls, because the boat bumped against a hidden rock 
covered with sea-weed. It turned sideways and threw 
all the pirates into the water. Posh saw about a hun- 
dred sharks leap up and eat the drowning men. 

“Just as the schooner deck was nearly level with the 
water, a current brought the boat back again. Posh 
had to swim about fifty yards to get into it, but he 
was very little and the sharks did not notice him. He 
saw a pair of oars floating and he pushed them j 
front of him till he was safe in the boat. He rowed 
night, towards a bright star. At last there was a funny 
sound under the boat, as if a very big hand had caught 
it and stroked the keel longways. He looked up and 
could see no more stars. Somehow he felt safe, 
though he ought to have been frightened. He fell 
asleep. 

“Posh woke up and found that his boat was aground 
in a sandy creek. Big trees with golden parrots and 
cocoanuts in them made a roof over his head. He got 
out and dragged the boat out of sight and ate a cocoa- 
nut and had a drink frum a small stream. 

“Posh soon found he was on an island, a very small 
one, because he went for a walk along the shore and 
after about three hours he came back to his boat in the 
sandy creek, which showed he had walked all round 
the island, say nine miles. He threw a cocoanut at a 
parrot but he was glad he did not kill it, because he 
had no fire to cook it and he wasn’t sure that parrot 
was nice to eat. 


“The island was the shape of a currant bun, per- 
fectly round, not very high out of the sea and all cov- 
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ered with banana trees, orange trees, date-palms, 
bread-fruit bushes and Brazil-nut trees. There were no 
monkeys, which surprised Posh very much till he re- 
membered that parrots could fly over from other 
islands but monkeys couldn’t. 


“The next morning Posh sharpened his clasp-knife 
en a stone and cut up some slices of bread-fruit and 
put them in his pocket in case there was nothing to eat 
in the middle of the island. He took note of the sun, 
so as not to lose his way, and he set out, following the 
course of the stream. He felt sure this must be a 
treasure-island and he was right. In about two hours 
he came upon something so strange that he could hardly 
believe his eyes. 

“On the highest part of the island, and in the thick- 
| of ‘the wood, stood a great ship, not like the 

a-horse’ schooner but a man-o’-war as big and 
grand as a church. It was sunk just deep enough in 
the ground to make it sit straight on its keel, like a 
galleon riding the waves. There were bright brass 
cannons showing through the port-holes. The four 
masts still stood, but instead of ropes and sails they 
were hung with beautiful creeping plants. These 
plants bore trumpet-shaped flowers a yard long, of all 
colors. Birds of Paradise were flying about. The 
forepart of the ship was broken, and from under the 
figure-head, which was a great blue and gold and white 
angel with silver wings, there flowed the stream which 
had guided Posh up to the galleon. 

“Posh was rather frightened at first. Then he under- 
stood what had happened. He had heard the bo’sun 
of the ‘Sea-horse’ say that there were sometimes earth- 

es in that part of the world which caused old 
%:: to disappear and threw up new islands in a 


single day. He guessed that this great treasure-ship 
had struck the top of the island just as it was rising 


above the waves. It had wedged itself in the soft soil, 
perhaps three hundred years ago and had lain high and 
dry ever since, with the tropical trees and creepings 
growing round it and into it, like ivy on a ruined castle. 

“The first day, Posh was afraid to go inside. He 
thought there might be skeletons, so he went back to 
his own boat on the beach to sleep. You see he was 
only a little boy. But next morning he went up to the 
wreck again and noticed that all the boats were gone, 
which showed that the crew had had time to get away. 
He climbed up to the deck of the galleon and found 
axes and bill-hooks. He sharpened these and was 


able to hack away the branches of trees that had grown 
into the cabins. 


“Little Posh made his home in a splendid cabin, like 
an admiral’s, full of carved furniture and funny chests 
and old charts. He found the powder-magazine with 
the powder quite dry, in iron kegs which were so rusty 
that he could break them open without danger. But 
there was one little room with a heavy iron door which 


he couldn’t open; and Posh felt sure that the treasure 
was there. 


“What Posh did was to make rollers and to drag one 
of the brass culverins so that he could fire a canneon- 
ball point-blank at the iron door. He had learnt to 
make a fire with sticks rubbed together. He fired the 
culverin many times, till it cracked. Then he rolled 
up another. He fired about twenty rounds a day for a 
month without breaking the door. The parrots didn’t 
like it and they flew away from the middle of the 
island. Some parts of the ship crumpled to pieces at 
the explosions. 


“One day Posh said ‘I'll fire only three shots more.’ 
At the first shot the iron door split from top to bottom; 
at the second, one of the hinges broke inwards; and at 
the third the door fell to pieces. Posh ran inside with 
a fire-brand and found himself in an iron room full of 
gold and silver ingots, goblets, ropes of pearls and 
leather bags overflowing with ducats and doubloons 
and pieces of eight. 


“Posh thought how glad his mother would be to have 
all that money and how she would forgive him for 
running away to sea. Besides, he felt very tired of 
eating nothing but cocoanuts and such things. So he 
buried all the treasure, except what he could put in one 
leather bag, and he dried a lot of dates and bananas 
and rigged up his own boat with a sail he had found in 
a box on the ship and took some funny old nautical 
instruments, although he had no idea how to use them. 
But before he said good-bye to the galleon he took a 
fine yellow flag which he had found in the admiral’s 
sea-chest and fixed it to the highest mast so that it 
could be seen from the sea. 


“When Posh said his prayers that night, he picked 
out another star and he set out, sailing by night and 
sleeping by day. The sea was calm and the weight 
of the cocoanuts and water-barrels kept the boat steady. 

“On the seventh day Posh sighted a very long nar- 
row boat, rowed by about twenty men. Before leaving 
the treasure-ship he had made hundreds of maroons or 
crackers and he began firing these off, but he only 
frightened the men in the long boat and they rowed 
away as fast as they could. Still, Posh did not despair. 
He knew he must be near land, and a few hours later 
he saw the smoke of a volcano on the horizon. Next 
day he landed in a lonely cove. He hid his boat 
and put dried dates at the top of his money-bag and 
tramped along the beach till he came to quite a large 
place, a seaport with big ships in the harbor. 


“Posh found out a kind of sea-captain from Bristol 
and told him about the galleon. At first the sea-cap- 
tain called Posh a lying young monkey and boxed his 
ears; but when he saw the doubloons and the ancient 
instruments he opened his eyes. He made Posh prom- 
ise to say not a word to anybody else and he fitted out 
a schooner to find the treasure. 
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“For nearly a year, Posh and Captain Marling 
searched and searched in vain. The crew had to be 
changed three times. Now and then Captain Marling 
swore at poor little Posh and even flogged him, but 
whenever he accused Posh of deceiving him the boy 
would point to the old nautical instruments. 


“One night, as they were both sitting on the deck, 
feeling very dismal, Posh cried out: “There is my star. 
It’s exactly as I saw it last year, with three little stars 
in a ring round it. Steer straight towards that star.’ 


“But that night there was a total eclipse of the moon. 
There was no storm, but at the darkest moment of the 
eclipse, awful white watersprouts stood up, whizzing 
round, like ghosts a hundred feet high. A tidal wave 
seemed to lift the schooner up to the stars and then to 
suck her down into a terrible pit scooped out in oily 
black water. Posh gave himself up for lost. 


“In the mornin a wonderful sight met the first 
beams of the sun The sea was full of big trees, 
floating on their sides, like whales or like wrecks. 
They were so newly uprooted that you could see cocoa- 
nuts and bananas, figs and dates and bread-fruit still 
growing on them and thousands of poor parrots scream- 
ing in the branches. 


“The mate called out ‘Look sir! A ship, a sinking 
ship.’ 

“In a clear space between the drifting trees, Posh 
could just make out the dark body of a big ship already 
under water. He knew what ship it was, because a 
mast, hung with trumpet-shaped flowers, still rose high 
above the waves; and from the top of this mast flew 
a splendid yellow flag. But even while he was looking 


at it the old mast snapped in two and Posh saw the 
yellow flag no more.” 

Dollie had finished. 

“Ts that the end?” cried several of us at once. 

Her answer was both Yes and No. The snapping 
of the mast was the end of this particular story, but 
there were other adventures of little Posh. 


ELIX said:“I begin to remember. Wasn’t there 

a yarn about Posh drifting down the river Ama- 

zon on a raft with a tame lion and a cdckatoo? 

Anyhow, I’m sure I could never have told the tale of 

the treasure-ship as we’ve just heard it. I should have 

spread it over two days and put in all sorts of pad- 
ding.” 

When Dollie and I were safe home again that a 
noon I praised her at tea-time, for her te 
sparing of words, yet so warmly colored. She con- 
fessed that, ever since Christmas, she has been writing 
down what she remembers of Lord Neison’s yarns. So 
there is something to show for the pains I have taken 
with her reading and composition. But what touches 
me deeply is the thought of Dollie carrying the tale 
of the galleon in her poor little head all through those 
harsh and solitary years.in the orphanage. It was her 
favorite, so she says: and often on her hard bed in the 
cold and in the dark, she used to imagine herself climb- 
ing from the beach of the mysterious island, right up 
to the proud galleon, as the comrade of little Posh. In 
that fond picture, I wonder what were the features and 
the ways of little Posh? Was he like Felix or was he 
some creation of Dollie’s own heart and brain? If I 
knew the answer I should know what is to be the fate 
of Felix: but the French are right when they "® 
how inscrutable are the dreams of young girls. 





Pointed Paragraphs 


Civilization is advancing. Here’s $100,000 offered 
for a World Peace plan, fully one-third as much as was 
guaranteed for a boxing bout!—Brooklyn Eagle. 

The labor shortage has become so acute that you 
seldom see more than a dozen idle men watching a 
sign painter.—Trinidad Picketwire. 

If all the men who serve as prohibition enforcement 
officers ever land on the pension rolls, this will be a 
busted country.—Houston Post. 

When you see a trickle of booze on the sidewalk it’s 
a safe guess that the stuff has eaten its way through 
the bottom of a bottle-—Tagoma Ledger. 

A magazine writer says we need a new religion. But 
let’s not do anything rash until we try the old one.— 
New Britain Herald. 

Something is wrong with public life in America 


when a sojourn in Moscow is necessary to fit a states- 
man for Washington.—Cleveland Times. 

Calvin Coolidge isn’t worrying about renomination. 
Predestination is part of the Calvinistic doctrine— 
Associated Editors. 

Lloyd George’s new book is called “Is it Peace?” 
and if he doesn’t know, who does? He helped make 
it—Wall Street Journal. 

The Japanese earthquake killed nearly as many 
people as are killed by the automobiles of America 
in a year.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 

Twentieth century philanthropy gives five millions 
to stricken Japan and a million and a half to Demp- 
sey, Firpo, Rickard & Co.—Cleveland Times. 

Ah, well, when the churches discover they can’t suc- 
cessfully compete with the theater, perhaps they will 
try religion again.—Baltimore Evening Sun. 
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The articles in this section while intended primarily 
for members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
\ will be helpful to all. They will serve as a guide to 
HT lead us to the Cross, there to learn the measure of 
ik 


———— 


_ JESUS CRUCIFIED 


Christ’s love for us, and to gather strength against our 
own sinfulness. We ask all our readers to join the 
Archconfraternity. Its obligations are few and easy. 
Address Tue Sien for application blanks and leaflets. 




















JESUS PARDONS THE GOOD THIEF 
“Amen, I Say to thee, this day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.”’ 


Jesus promises Heaven to the good thief, 


Two thieves were crucified with Jesus, one on His right 


hand, the other on His left. Nailed like Jesus to their cross- 


@ and maddened by pain, they shout back curses to the 


rowd around them and in turn revile their Fellow Sufferer. 
“And one of those robbers who were hanged, blasphemed 
Him, saying ‘If Thou be the Son of God, save Thyself and 
us.” Nevertheless, they cannot help marveling at the calm 
sweet patience of this Man who, though cruelly torn by His 
scourging and of a far more delicate constitution than their 
own, utters not one single word of complaint. And then as 
Jesus opens His lips for the first time on the Cross and actu- 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 

(Considertions and Affections Directed to Jeus) 

CONSIDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THIS 
SECOND WORD OF JESUS ON THE CROSS: 

In our Divine Savior thus being crucified between 
two thieves is fulfilled the prophecy that “with the 
wicked He was reputed.” (Ps. 53- 

12.) But what the Jews intend to be 

dded humiliation to Christ becomes 
the source of one of His most glori- 
ous triumphs. It would have been a 
wonderful thing if Jesus had indeed 
“come down from the Cross;” but 
like all His other miracles this too 
could have been ascribed to the pow- 
ers of magic or of hell. Now, how- 
ever, Christ performs a far greater 
miracle, one that evidences beyond 
all cavil a supernatural power work- 
ing within Him for good. 


On the right of our Lord hangs a 
notorious criminal, his heart hard- 
ened and blackened by a life of sin, 
and now in the agony and despair of 
the last torments of the Cross. In 
Jesus the eyes of this robber have at 
first seen only a fellow criminal, a 
Cespised Jew, condemned even by his own people as a 
sacrilegious imposter, and now dying in degradation. 
But little by little he begins to realize that this is no 
ordinary man, so patient and gentle and uncomplain- 
ing amidst His terrific sufferings. 


ally prays for His murderers and tormentors, the heart o/ 
the thief on His right, traditionally known as Dismas, is 
touched and softened. He rebukes his companion for his 
blasphemy and declares that while they are both receiving 
only the due reward of their crimes, “this Man hath done 
no evil.” Finally, turning to our Savior, he says with 
humble reverence, “Lord, remember me when Thou sha! 
come into Thy kingdom.” And Jesus immediately and ioy- 
“Amen, I say to thee, this day thou shalt be 
with Me in Paradise.” It is the first fruit of His first word 


fully answers, 


on the Cross. 


And then, when Christ’s lips open at last, only 
to pray for His torturers, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” the poor, wretched Dis- 
mas, seemingly beyond reach of all good, is suddenly 
transformed into a saint of childlike humility, strong 
repentance, heroic courage and intense faith. He has 

perceived in this mangled, naked 
figure beside him something more 
than human, something so sublime 
that, forgetting his own agony, he 
dared to brave the rage of the Jews 
standing about his cross by proclaim- 
ing Christ’s innocence, professes his 
belief that Jesus is a king, not merely 
of this world, but of eternity, and 
with loving confidence humbly asks 
that he may be remembered when 
Jesus shall come into His own. 
What a triumph this is for Christ! 
It is natural enough for a soverign in 
his royal palace and regal robes to 
be hailed as King, but for a poor 
despised Jew, crucified by his own 
race, and dying in helpless ignominy, 
to be saluted as a King, ruler not of 
a mere earthly but of the eternal 
kingdom of heaven, King not only 
of men’s bodies but of their immortal souls,—is this 
natural, only? And, remark, this homage comes from 
one whose lips are accustomed not to the praises and 
flatteries of courtiers, but to the curses and blasphemies 
of a criminal, from an utter stranger, a man who has 
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apparently nothing to gain, yet who forgets his own 
fierce sufferings to defend his new-found Master. What 
earthly conqueror can boast of such an unearthly tri- 
umph as this? 

And, too, how sweet these words of the good thief 
must have sounded to our Divine Savior at that mo- 
ment. Truly, just then He might well have been com- 
plaining in His heart with the prophet. “And I looked 
for one that would grieve together with me, but there 
was none, and for one that would comfort me and I 
found none.” (Ps. 68-22.) His Blessed Mother and 
the holy women and St. John were still being kept afar 
off by the Roman chorus of rabid mockery. And then, 
suddenly, over it all sounds striking profession of 
humble faith and loving homage. It is the first fruit 
of His prayer on the Cross. 

Oh Jesus, this incident alone should persuade me 
of Thy Kinship and Thy Divinity. Thy Cross, in seem- 
ingly abject defeat, Thou achievest a supreme tri- 
umph of grace that only God could accomplish. Truly 
Thou art, as the good thief proclaims Thee, Lord of 
Heaven and earth. Such a miracle of grace could not 
come from a sacrilegous imposter, as the Jews call 
Thee. And yet how many in the world today like 
the Jews about Thy Cross, are even now blaspheming 
Thee. Let me join my voice then to that of the good 


thief. Jesus, I acknowledge Thee as my King and my 
God, and never more kindly nor more adorable than 


when Thou didst hang upon Thy Cross, crucified for 
love of me. Thou art Innocence itself. It is my sins 
that are upon Thee. It is I who should be crucified in- 
stead of Thee. Give me the grace, like the good thief 
to be at least grateful to Thee, and to gladly confess 
Thee before the world as my Lord and Master, so 
that one day Thou shalt not be ashamed to confess me 
before Thy Father in heaven, but shalt remember me 
in Thy kingdom forever. (Continue making such af- 
fections as long as you feel your heart moved by them.) 


SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 


Considerations and Affections Devoted to Our Relation 
to This Mystery) 

In this second word upon the Cross our Divine 
Savior undoubtedly intended to show us how we can 
and must win heaven. “The kingdom of heaven suffer- 
eth violence, and only the violent bear it away.” 
Surely the good thief bore it away most speedily. 
What violence was it that he used? First of all, Dis- 
mas overcame his fear of “human respect,” and dared 
to rebuke his fellow criminal and the Jews. Then he 
overcame the pride of his own hard heart and acknowl- 
edged his sinfulness. No doubt the devil too tempted 
him to despair at the sight of many sins, but with a 
bold yet humble confidence in the prayer and merits 
and power of Jesus, Dismas triumphs over Satan and 
asks Christ not for heaven, not for any special consid- 
eration, but simply to be remembered by Him. Thus 
has the good thief done violence,—to the world, the 
flesh and the devil. 


My Jesus, I know that I must imitate the good 
thief on the cross if I too wish to bear away heaven. 
But how many times does fear of what people will say 
or think about me keep me from being loyal to Thee! 
How little do I realize my own sinfulness, and, like 
Dismas, humble myself before Thee and really repent 
of my sins. And yet I know well that at the last hour 
of my life Satan will bring all my sins before me to 
tempt me to despair. Oh Jesus, how did the good 
thief obtain his courage and repentance and loving con- 
fidence in Thee? It was because he watched Thee on 
the Cross, and listened to Thee, and let Thy words and 
actions sink down deep into his heart. Then it was 
that he began to burn with love for Thee, with a love 
that made him forget his own fierce sufferings in trying 
to console Thee, a love that in a few moments trans 
formed him from a criminal into a saint. So, Jesus, © 
I have not been courageous and loyal in professing 
Thee before the world as my King and Master, if I 
have not heretofore realized my own sinfulness and in- 
gratitude toward Thee, and if at last I should die in 
despair, it is all simply because I do not love Thee as 
the good thief did. It is because, like the robber on 
Thy left and the Jews before Thy Cross, I have been 
unaffected by Thy sufferings for me on Calvary and 
have refused to let Thy words and actions upon the 
Cross, which were left as a last testament of Thy love 
for me, sink down into my heart. Only love of Thee, 
Jesus, can make me strong, like Dismas, against the 
world and myself and Satan. It is easy for me now to 
profess my faith in Thee and my loyalty to Thee. It 
is easy for me now to acknowledge my sinfulness, and 
that I should suffer with Thee and so gain heaven with 
Thee. But unless I truly love Thee, I know that when 
real sufferings come upon me, I shall rebel and “© 
not admit, with the good thief, that Thou art merci 
fully good to me. 

Unless I really love Thee, I fear that when people 
scoff at me, I shall not have the courage to bravely pro- 
fess Thee as my Master by my words and actions. 
And hence I am in dread, lest when the agony of death 
is upon me, instead of dying secure in Thy love, I 
shall be led by Satan to despair. But now I under- 
stand, Jesus, how I can obtain the same kind of love 
for Thee that Dismas had. If only I would spend a 
few moments each day by thinking upon Thee crucified, 
in looking at Thee on the Cross! Surely it should not 
be so difficult to learn to love Thee as Thou dost hang 
dying for love of me. 

And thus shall I obtain the courage to profess 
Thee before men as My Divine Master, a deep sorrow 
for my sins and a strong, loving confidence in Thee 
now and especially at the hour of my death, that Thou 
wilt remember me in Thy Kingdom. : 

RESOLUTION: I shall recite my evening 
prayers before a Crucifix, looking at Jesus on the 
Cross, and resolving to imitate the good. thief in his 
whole-heated repentance, and his loyalty to his Cruci- 
fied Master. 


EJACULATION: Jesus Crucified, remmeber me. 
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Ballad of a Wayside Cross 


Beneath the Cross a peasant child 
Knelt in silent prayer; 

With holy love her sweet lips smiled, 
The sunbeams kissed her hair. 


A King approached, on foot, alone, 
And saw her kneeling there, 

“My child,” said he, in kindly tone, 
“Wilt say for me a prayer?” 


The maiden raised her frightened eyes, 
And spake thus, timidly: 

“Oh King, thou art so rich and wise, 
What can I ask for thee.” 


“That I may be a child, again, 
At heart—a child like thee; 

And one day reign where children reign, 
With God—eternally.” 


Two Letters 


Bud’s Advice to Sisters 


Dear Daddy: 

I received your letter, asking me to write something 
for the Junior Signers. You asked me especially to give 
syme good advice to “sisters” and you said you thought I 
could do this well, seeing that I had four of them, all of 
them older than poor me, and big enough to boss me around. 

Now, Daddy, I’m only too glad to do this for you, but 
lec me tell you right at the start, I’m afraid my advice 
won't do “sisters” any good because I’ve been giving my 
own sisters any amount of advice, and they simply refuse 
to take it. 


First of all, I think sisters should mind their own busi- 

and not take what doesn’t belong to them. Every 
sister should learn this little verse, “It is a sin to steal a 
fin, much more to st al a greater thing.’ My sisters know 
this verse very well, but that doesn’t keep them from bor- 
rowing—as they call it—my things. 


ness 


Last Christmas, my daddy gave me a dandy tool chest, 
it made me as happy as anything. Well, my sisters 
wire forever taking my tools and I never knew where ther 
were when I wanted them. Not only that, but Jenny tried 


ard 
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to saw through a nail with my saw and spoiled it so, that 
now it won’t hardly cut butter. You remember I 
wrote to you and asked what I should do to make my sisters 
leave my tools alone. You told me to get a little mou<e 
ard put it in the tool chest. I did what you said, but, Oh 
bey! I had some time catching that little mouse. Then I 
told everyone of my sisters to stay away from the tool chest, 
ic if they didn’t, something terrible would surely happen 
to them. Of course they only laughed, as they always do, 
and told me to go preach a sermon to my dog. 

Well, Gracie said she was going to open it just for 
spite. She is the best of all my sisters—she always shares 
her candy with me—but she does like to play tricks on me 
and hear me sputter. 
and her box, 


I told her the story about Pandora 
and warned her that she’d be very, very 
sorry if she didn’t take my advice for once in her life and 
leave my tool chest alone. She said that the story about 
Pandora was only a story and that I couldn't frightem a 
trave girl like her so easy. Besides, she said, she had 
taken my tools before and nothing had happened, and she 
guessed she could do it again. 

The first time that Gracie thought I wasn’t around—- 
but I was, just the same—she opened the chest, and out 
hopped the little mouse. You should have heard her scream, 
and run. You bet she never ran so fast before in all he: 
liie. You would think that a roaring lion was chasing her, 
instead of a little mouse, who really wasn’t chasing her at 
all, but running away from her as fast as he could. Ske 
edmits that she wishes she had taken my advice for once, 
and none of my other sisters have been near my tool chest 
since. They’re afraid a mouse might be in it! I think, 
Daddy, that if every time a sister took something that be- 
longed to her brother, a little mouse chased her, she would 
very soon stop taking things, don’t you? 


There’s another thing I would like to say about sisters 
They are altogether too curious. While I have been wrii- 
ing this letter, everyone of my sisters has tried to look 
uver my shoulder and read it. They are awfully curiovs 
to know what it is all about. I told them I was writing to 
the grocery man to order honey for the funny bee in my 
bonnet. Jenny found out that I was writing to you and she 
said hoped you'd forgive them for having such a 
brother, but that it really wasn’t their fault. And that, by 
the another virtue that sisters need a whole lot 
more of—charity—but I shall write of this in another letter. 


she 


way, is 


You said you were going to have a very bright girl bv 
the name of Rose to write about “brothers” for the Junior 
Signers, point out their faults, tell them the virtues which 
they should practice, and how they should treat their 
sisters. Also you said that she will answer my letters, and 
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efend the “sisters” if I say things about them that aren't 
I think that’s just fine, and I’m only too glad to cross 
ens with her, or any other girl. There is going to be some 
un, if she starts anything. It will be a case of Rose Bud! 
Hoping that at least a few sisters who read this letter 
ill stop taking things that belong to their brothers, and 
) being curious, and start minding their own business, 


Yours until all sisters are perfectly perfect, 


BUD 


Rose’s Advice to Brothers 


rear Daddy: 

I am so thankful to you for inviting me to write ior 
the Junior Signers. You say that you hope I shall prove 
he equal of your friend “Bud”. Certainly I shall do my 
best, and after I have seen one of Bud’s letters, be as- 
ured I shall have a few things to say to him! He better 
be very, very careful what he says about such a delicate 
subject as “sisters”. 

Perhaps you think I know a lot about brothers, and 
hat is the reason you have asked me to write about them 

do! I have six of them, three older and three younger 
and it is a real delight for me to write about them from a 
ister’s point of view. 

The first fault that I would point out in brothers, 15 
hat they try to appear too smart. They are not nearly as 
ineek and humble as Our Lord wants them to bc, but they 
try to make their sisters believe that God gave them a f::1i 
supply of brains, and then gave the poor girls what was leit 
Just to give you an example of this, which hap- 
pened only a little while ago. 


ver! 


When Frankie, who is a year younger than I, I'll be 
13 next month, read in the September Sign that article on 
Ingenuity of Boys” he came running to me with the maga- 
zine, pointed out, and said very curtly, “You see Rose, 
Daddy didn’t write anything about the ingenuity of girls. 
He couldn’t; they never do anything real smart, they're 
too dull!” : 


You bet I felt like saying a few things to Frankie, but 

I didn’t say a single word. It was Friday, and I promised 

Our Lord after Communion that morning to keep a strict 

suard over my tongue, in honor of His Silence before Herod. 

ust the same I determined to watch my chance, and show 
m that the girls are just as smart as the boys. 


That very afternoon, Frankie and I were doing the 
inner dishes. Mother went out shopping, right after 
inner, and she promised to bring us home something very 
ice, if we did them real well, and didn’t break any. 


Well, Frankie, who is a regular butter-fingers anyway. 
t a dessert dish slip through his soapy fingers, and then 
there wasn’t anything to do but to pick up the pieces. He 
thought it was a real, cut-glass one, which mama prizes so 
highly, but I knew right well it wasn’t. He was terribly 
rightened. I told him he was due for a good scolding, 
but if he would give me a quarter, I’d take the blame for 
Here was my chance to show how smart the girls can 
be! He said “All right,” and went to get the quarter. 


When mother came home, I ran to meet her and sai 
‘Oh, mother, you know that lovely cut-glass dish that you 
served the dessert in, for dinner! Well Frankie was was! - 
ing it and his fingers were all soapy and when he . _ 

“Do you mean to say that the careless boy broke that 
dish! Oh dear! And that was one of my wedding presenr:, 
a priceless treasure.” Mother got terribly excited. 

“No mother,” I said, very calmly, “but another dish 
broken—one oi those cheap ones that you bought’ at the 
Five and Ten. Now, please, don’t say a word about it, 
for I’ve promised Frankie to take all the blame, and I made 
him pay a quarter, too! : 

“Talk of the boys being smart, they’re not in it with 
the girls!” said mother, laughing. “Seeing that it isn’t the 
cut-glass dish, I don’t care a little bit, and I won't say a 
word to Frankie.” 

Frankie wouldn't admit that I had done anything very 
smart, and he said I should be ashamed of myself for takgy 
ing his quarter like that. I said I really was ashamed 
take such easy money, but I would simply have to keep it 
in order to teach him a lesson. 

Hoping that all the brothers who read this letter will 
stop trying to appear so smart, and give their poor sisters 
credit for having their share of brains, and giving Bud a 
final warning to watch his words, I am, 

Yours until all brothers are just as nice as their 
sisters want them to be, 
ROSE. 





NOTE—AII our Junior Signers are invited to write us 
treir opinions of the letters of Bud and Rose. Brothers 
way send us good advice for sisters and sisters for brothers. 
These letters will be published in whole or in part. 

Yours forever, 
DADDY SEN FU 





PAUL KELLY AND BILL DETZEL BARGAINING WITH 
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The Retrospect 


WO years have now passed 

since the first Passionist Fathers 

started on the long journey te 
North Hunan in China, the place des- 
ignated by the Holy See for their 
apostolate of Christ Crucified. That 
menth of ‘November in 1921 will ever 
be remembered by the missionaries, 
by their relatives and friemds, and 
especially by the Passionists. 


The preparation and venturing forth 
into a foreign land to preach Christ’s 
Fassion, and to establish another Pas- 
Province was to the young 
nen a new experience. But the olde 
had several times witnessed 

sunilar events. What distinguished 

this occasion and filled all with hope 
d consolation and joy was the extra- 
é courage, enthusiasm, ana 


sonst 


men 


fdinary 


huovant spirits of the men chosen for 


(hina. The excitement of those days 
rieant inspiration. Like a heavenly 
fre, “going to China” aroused mingled 
admiration and envy, or 
and gratitude, and 
inany a sincere fervent prayer that 
Sod would bless tie mission with good 


teelings ot 
(. ngratulation 


Success. 


THE SIGN Readers will remember 
tne vivid and beautiful description of 
the Departure Ceremony of the first 
band of Passionst Missionaries to go 
to China. Under the title, “More 
Laborers for the Harvest,” Gabriel 
Powers illustrated how the 
scene moved himself and the great 
throng that attended it. This account 
in the January, 1922 number of TIIF 
SIGN, has been ihe means of winm .: 
many friends fer the Chinese Mission 
and has preserved for all time t! 
brilliant scenes that marked the 1.-s 


Francis 


steps toward the Passionist Province 
in China. 


IN CHINALAND 
ATHER Celestine Roddan, C.P., 


missionaries who 
Fathers 


and the five 


accompanied him, 
Agatho Purtill, C.P., 
C.P., Flavian Mullins, 
McDermott. C.P., and 
bert Budd, C.P., have already 
our Readers the most interesting 
counts of their journeys 
They 
hospitality given them by 
Seattle, Washington, and 
the great kindness of the Bishop there 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edward J. O'Dea, 
D.D. Again in Japan and in Cl 
they found friends to welcome them. 
On reaching their destination, the 
Vicar Apostolic of North Hunan, Rt 
Rev. Bishop Angelus Carbajal, D.D. 
and the Augustinian Fathers received 


Raphael Vance, 
ee 


Brother 


Timothy 
Lam- 
given 
ac- 
and exper- 


reported the generous 


the Jesuit 


1ences. 


Fathers in 


them with open arms and made them 
soon feel at home. Immediately they 
set about to learn the language 
become familiar with the people 
their customs. This training 
quickened and intensified by the 
over 


and 
and 
was 
ter- 
1ible famine, which swept the 
district at that time. After resting a 
while at Shenchowfu, the Bishop as- 
signed them to the different missions 
and with the help of an Augustinian 
Father each one got a good command 
of the Chinese tongue and learned the 
way to manage a Chinese Mission. 
The ravages of the famine continually 
called for their apostolic zeal and 
priestly ministry, and in a short time 
they labored with confidence among 
the people. 

When the Passionists were prepared 
to take full charge of a mission, the 
Augustinian Fathers were assigned to 
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another part oi the Vicariate, or the 
Passionists were sent to establish new 
missions. Since their arrival in China. 
they have enlarged the building at 
Shenchowfu to accommodate the mis. 
sionaries whenever they can assemble 
together, and receive the 
Fathers coming irom America to be 
their fellow laborers in Chinaland 


also to 


THE SECOND BAND 


UCH was the progress and suc- 
first band of Mis- 
urgent 


cess of the 
sionaries, and _ their 
requests for more priests to help them. 
it was decided to send the next band 
of missionaries during the summer ¢ 
1922. The preparations necessary fo: 
future work 


the 


their long journey ana 
delayed their departure until 
month of October. 

Very Rev. Dominic Lagenbacher, 
C.P., who had resigned the Rectorship 
of St. Michael’s West 
Hoboken, N. J., in order to go to China, 
was made the Superior of this second 
band of missionaries. Father Paul 
Ubinger, C.P., and Father Kevin Mur- 
ray, C.P., accompanied him. Pomp and 


Monastery, 


splendor characterized the ceremonies 
ct their departure for the Chinese Mis 
sions. Over three thousand people, it 
is said, were present at the services. 
Right Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., Auxili- 
ary Bishop of the Archdiocese of New 
York presided at the ceremonies. The 
Superior of the Maryknoll Foreign 
Mission Society, Very Rev. James A 
Walsh, M. Ap., preached the sermon 
on that occasion. 

As these Fathers traveled westward. 
they were greeted by priests and peo- 
ple and everywhere received the warm- 
est encouragement and a true God- 


speed vou In Chicago, a_ public 





reception awaited them and the De- 
parture Ceremony there repeated the 
good wishes and blessings they had 
heard from the beginning of their 
journey. The Right Rev. Monsignor 
Francis C. Kelley, LL.D., President of 
the Catholic Church Extension Society, 
preached an eloquent sermon in which 
he set forth the attractiveness of the 
missionary life and the reward of en- 
kindling the fire of Christ’s love among 
the Chinese people. 


With Passionist Procuration 


ATHER Dominic and his fellow 

travelers found the same warm 

welcome at Seattle, and in 
Japan, and on their arrival in 
China that had made the journey 
of the first band so delightful 
and encouraging. Their meeting 
with the Bishop, the Augustinian 
Fathers, and the Passionists at Shen- 
chowfu was most happy and will ever 
be recalled as the climax of their pleas- 
ant trip from United States to China. 


At this time Father Dominic ac- 
cepted the position of Superior of the 
Passionist mission in Hunan, and re- 
mained at Shenchowfu with Brother 
Lambert. Fathers Kevin and Paul 
were assigned to other parts of the 
Vicariate. Father Celestine under- 
took the establishment of the Passion- 
ist Procuration at Hankow. Because 
traveling is so slow and difficult in 
Northwest Hunan, and the different 
missions are so far apart, a procur- 
ation is necessary to obtain provisions 
and other supplies for the missionaries. 

Father Celestine went to Hankow, 
and in time secured good quarters in. 
the Nanyang Building, Maloo. This 
part of the city is in the province of 
Hupeh. According to the Chinese, 
Hankow is the meeting place of nine 
provinces. In size it almost equals 
Chicago. Again, from the iron works, 
and many factories and mills, and the 
fact of two rivers meeting there, the 
mile wide Yangtze and the narrow 
turbulent Han Kiang, many Americans 
call it “the Pittsburgh of China.” Its 
stores and shops and business houses 
rival many of our large American 
cities. Six hundred miles on the 
Yangtzze above Shanghai, it claims to 
be the only inland city of the world 
that sends its cargoes to the seven 
seas. 


THE ‘ff SIGN 


Though devoting his attention to the 
material welfare of the missions, and 
assisting the missionaries in every way 
possible, Father Celectine is also able 
to visit the different stations and oc- 
casionally give retreats and missions 
in Hankow. 

“It is a hard thing on the missions,” 
he writes, “to arrange suitable hours 
for the services. Tea at five o’clock 
and dinner at eight is the rule out here 
in the Far East, so we had to have the 
evening sermon at half past six. I was 
told that I could never get the Han- 
kow Catholics to attend the morning 
Mass during the mission, but they 
came all right and results were most 
gratifying. It was in truth a wonder- 
ful success.” 

Following the arrival of the second 
band of Passionists in Shenchowfu, 
several new missions were started. 

















BROTHER LAMBERT, C. P. 
Father Flavian continued at Supu the 
building of the church and _ school. 
Father Timothy at last succeeded in 
getting some property at Yuanshow 
for a church, and immediately began 
the erection of the mission buildings. 
In other places the Fathers made ex- 
cellent progress and labored zealously 
in attending the sick and poor, in car- 
ing. for the orphans and abandoned 
children, in preparing catechists and 
instructing the converts, and in exer- 
cising daily the many ministrations of 
the holy priesthood. 

For each missionary it is truly a life 
of self sacrifice. Each one however 
finds consolation and encouragement 
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from the fact that so many little ones 
are saved for the happiness of heaven 
and the adults are brought more and 
more to the knowledge and love of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE LATEST ARRIVALS 


S the Fathers in China become 
better acquainted with their 


Missions and the several sta- 


’ tions attached to them, the more press- 


ing is their plea for help. The Chinese 
people are appreciative and grateful. 
They gladly give the devoted mis- 
sionaries all the assistance in their 
power. But the priests are few and 
they are not able to reach them a 
nor do as much for them as they wo 
like to see done. 


In answer to their prayers, five 
more Passionists were chosen to un- 
dertake the conversion of China in the 
North Hunan district. Father Ed- 
mund Campbell, C. P., with Fathers 
Dunstan Thomas, C. P., Constantine 
Leech, C. P., Quentin Ollwell, C. P., 
and Arthur Benson, C. P., formed the 
third band for the Chinese Missions. 
~ When they left West Hoboken, 
Right Rev. Monsignor Eugene Carroll, 
of Our Lady of Grace Church, Ho- 
boken, N. J., presided over the Cere- 
monies of Departure. Very Rev. John 
J. Hickey, of St. Joseph’s Church, New 
York, preached an eloquent sermon 
and praised the heroism of mission: 
aries to foreign fields and conen 
the young priests for their coura 
and devotion to the cause of Christ 
Crucified. A glorious reception also 
awaited them in Pittsburgh, and then 
they set forth for Seattle, Washington, 
to board their steamer, the “President 
Grant,” for China. 

They sailed August 6th and arrived 
at Yokohama on the 17th of the same 
month. This was about two weeks be- 
fore the terrible catastrophe, which 
destroyed the cities of Tokio and 
Yokohama and cost so many lives. 
From Yokohama they continued their 
way by rail and at Kobe boarded their 
steamer again for China. From cards 
and letters mailed in Japan, we learned 
that all the Fathers were enjoying the 
trip, and that none had experienced 
any illness. That they did not en- 
tirely escape the storms may be gath- 
ered from the few words of Father 
Quentin, who wrote: “This is typhoon 
season. We got into the tail of one. 
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Thank God, we did not meet the boy 
himself.” 


Father Dunstan celebrated Mass 
publicly on the feast of Our Lady’s 
Assumption, and Father Constantine 
preached the sermon. Besides the 
Catholics on board, a number of non- 
Catholics, including several mission- 
aries for China, attended the Mass. On 
the day that the late President Hard- 
ing was buried at Marion, Ohio, 
Father Edmund conducted the Mem- 
orial Service on board ship. In the 
presence of the officers and crew and 
all the passengers, he spoke eloquently 
of the late President. The impressive 
service and the splendid tribute to the 


deceased President pleased everyone 


SO THIS IS CHINA 


CABLEGRAM .on August 
25th announced the safe arrival 
of the missionaries in China. 

Fr. Edmund gives us some detail of 


their landing at Shanghai, and their 
first impression of the Orient. 


“It was about three o'clock, August 
25th, when we arrived in Shanghai. 
Owing to the thrilling days of typhoon 
and storms we were a good many 
hours late. The pier was crowded with 
Chinese and foreigners, but we soon 
distinguished Father Celestine and a 
good friend of our missionaries, Mr. 
Doyle, of Danvers, Mass. So we were 
m China at last, the land of our hopes 

1 expectations. Personal experience 
alone can make one realize the emo- 
tions of such moments. After weeks 
of travel and months of anxious 
waiting, here we are in the land of 
our future labors. God had brought 
us safely to this people, “sitting in 
darkness and in the shadow of 
death,” and from our hearts we offered 
fervent prayers of praise and thanks- 
giving. 


A reception was given us that same 
afternoon by the Catholic Club of 
Shanghai, after which we went to the 


Augustinian Procuration. Although 
Shanghai has many places of interest, 
there is one we shall never forget,— 
the Hospice of St. Joseph. The 
Fathers, who have preceded us to the 
Orient, have written glowing ac- 
counts of this wonderful institution 
and of the great faith of its Director, 
Mr. Lo. To me, however, this place 


THE T SIGN 


will always be sacred, for here I per- 
formed my first baptism in China. 

“On the morning of August 27th, 
Mr. Lo sent one of his cars to the 
Procuration to take Father Quentin 
and myseli to the Hospice. Our drive 
took us through the slums of the city, 
and we saw Chinese life at its lowest 
ebb: thousands of men, women, and 
children huddled together like so 
many cattle, and yet as we knew by 
faith possessed of immortal souls. As 
we drew near the Hospice, bells began 
to ring and the people gathered to- 
gether and knelt as we passed. Mr 
Lo served my Mass and his son Francis 
and escorted us to the church. 

“God in heaven must have looked 
down with delight on that gathering. 
The young and old, who were physi- 
cally able, came for the Masses. Mr. 
Lo served my Mass, and his son Francis 
served Father Quentin. The children 
sang beautifully and there was an air 
of piety and devotion everywhere. 

“After Mass and thanksgiving, we 
were shown through the institution, a 
group of twelve buildings. While there 
a little blind child about three years of 
age, and an old woman nearly eighty 
were brought in by the police, who 
had found them on the street. The 
visit that meant so much to me was 
to the sick criminals. We were taken 
tc the cells of the prisoners. On a 
small bed there was a bandit now in 
the agonies of death. He had led a 
very wicked life, and was paying the 
penalty of his crimes by an 
death. 

“Mr. Lo whispered to him that two 
Sen Fu were there to visit him. The 
poor fellow gathered together what 
strength he could and begged pite- 
ously for something we did not under- 
stand. Mr. Lo explained to us that 
he wanted to die a Christian. In the 
short time that remained Mr. Lo ex- 
plained to him our holy faith, and got 
him to repeat the sacred names of 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph again and again. 
When all was ready, I poured the 
saving waters of Baptism upon his 
head, and from the slave of the devil 
made him a child of God. My first 
offering to my Crucified Master! As 
I knelt there in the prison, I could 
not help but think how like the dying 
man was to the poor thief on the 
cross. Surely he too must have heard 
the same consoling words: “This day 
thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 


early 
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Father Dominic met the party at 
Hankow, and from there they went to 
Shenchowfu to await their appoint- 
ments to their several missions. 


THE FUTURE OF HUNAN 


HEN the Fathers reach Shen- 

chowfu, they will remain there 

for a while to study the lang- 
uage, and as much as possible get 
accustomed to Chinese food, Chines 
clothes, Chinese ways. 

Except in Shenchowfu, the mission- 
aries have before them the worry and 
trouble of building. Schools, churches, 
and orphanages are urgently needed 
throughout the district. A Catholic 
hospital would be a very great aid to 
the missionaries, who are now obliged 
to attend to the sick and afflicted as 
well as they can or send them to the 
large well equipped Protestant hos- 
pital. Then in time it is desirable to 
have a large seminary or central 
building, like those in the United 
States, where they might retire oc- 
casionally for a few days retreat or 
when sick themselves might be among 
their own fellow priests. Another ad- 
vantage of such a place would be the 
education and training of future mis- 
sionaries for a year or more to under- 
take the labors of the missions. It 
would be a house of retreat not only 
for Passionists, but for the hard work- 
ing missionaries throughout China. 
and a center for apostolic men to go 
forth to give retreats to the Clergy 
and Religious in other parts of China. 

Hunan of the future must have 
many Sisters as well as the mission- 
aries. They are needed to take care 
of the numerous orphans and aban- 
doned children, to nurse the sick and 
dying, to teach the children, to instruct 
the converts and prepare them for the 
reception of the holy sacraments, and 
indeed to undertake all the works of 
charity to which the Sisters devote 
themselves in Catholic countries. 

Protestant sects are sending to 
China almost every month not only 
their ministers but teachers and doc- 
tors and nurses, men and women of 
the different trades and professions. 
and with immense resources at their 
command are able to erect large 
schools and colleges and hospitals and 
give the Chinese every attraction and 
advantage of Western civilization. But 
the priests with the aid of the native 





catechists can give them the true faith, 
which far surpasses in value material 
gifts. They would make wonderful 

and perhaps double the 
of conversions, if there were 
Catholic doctors and nurses, Catholic 
men women to assist them in 
spreading the kingdom cf Christ and 
His Church among the 
people. Let us hope the 
Knights of Columbus, the Catholic 
Legion, the Order of Hi- 
)ernians, or some other great organ- 
ization of Catholic men or women, 
way to send some self 
physicians and _ trained 
urses to be “first aid” to the mission- 
aries in China. 
That North 
great 


rogress 


1umber 
and 


buildi ig 


Chine: e 


Benevolent 


ill find a 


acrificing 


Hunan will become a 
Catholic center depends very 
much on the number of Passionists 
who can be sent there to bring in the 
harvest of souls awaiting them. 
Priests are needed not only to guide 
ind protect the missions already 
founded and to strengthen them in 
Catholicity, but there are 
numberless places begging the mis- 
ionary to come and remain with them, 
ind this means the foundation of new 
missions. Next year it is hoped to in- 
the body of missionaries in 
‘hina by sending the largest band that 
has thus far gone to North Hunan. 


A GENEROUS HELPER 


Gladly would the Passionists send 
lay brothers to China to assist the 
priests, if such men could be found. 
There are so few in the United States 
it present, that none can now be 
spared for the foreign missions. 
Brother Lambert, on account of his 
knowledge of many languages as well 
is his many and varied talents, has 
rendered invaluable services at Shen- 
howfu. He was sent from Rome to 
work with the Fathers in this new 
field for the salvation of souls. Though 
native of Holland and a member of 

Gabriel’s Passionist Province in 
hat country, he has spent a number of 
ears at the General House of the 
Order in Rome. He went to China 
the first band of missionaries 
rom this country. 

Since going to China, he has proven 
iimself a lovable companion, a capable 
infirmarian in time of sickness, a good 
business manager, and especially an 
efficient architect and builder as the 
houses at Shenchowfu, and buildings 


practical 


crease 


~4 


with 
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clsewhere in the district in course of 
co.istruction clearly demonstrate. He 
is untiring in his efforts to help the 
Fathers as much as possible, and has 
won the estec:r cf the people by in- 
structing them ~ several of the arts 
and trades. He has accomplished 
much and deserves tiie name of a 
generous helper. 

If it were possible to have the assist- 
ance of able men in all of the missions, 
the progress of Catholicity in North 
Hunan would be more rapid and cer- 
tain. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


The Divine Missionary left His lov- 
ing Father and the glory of heaven to 
come down to this world in order to 
teach and save us. Then, the priests 
and the men and women, who leave 
home and country to enter a foreign 
land to instruct the people in the true 
faith and save them for eternity, are 
most like the Savior of the world. 

It may not be your vocation to go 
to China, but you can obtain a great 
share in the labors and reward of 
those who do so. You can do much by 
your prayers. The more you pray for 
others the more blessings you will re- 
ceive yourself. 

You can remove the difficulties that 
beset the missionary in dispensing 
charity and promoting the Faith. As 
you are well aware, one obstacle is 
lack of means necessary to purchase 





A pious remembrance is requested 
in the prayers and good works of the 
readers of The Sign in behalf of the 
following, recently deceased: 

SISTER LUCY VINCENT 

PATRICK CALLAHAN 

LLLA COHALEN 

FLLEN McGLINCHY 

JANE SHEFHAN 

STEPHEN COLLINS 

JANE DUNN 

DANIEL ENRIGHT 

JOHN GEOGHAN 

GFOPGE LOCKHART 

JAMES O'DONNFLL 

AUDREY SPFNSER 

ALICE BYRNFS 

MARY C*RRIGAN 

MARGARIT NORRIS 

TUTIA CLARE 

MARY HYTAND 

HFNRY ROACUE 

CHAQTFS KAI" 

MAPY SMT1H 

TITOMAS KELLY 

FNITH CPEAXCER 

FLI7ZARETH WALSH 

HAROLD ANGFNVINE 

Mav their souls. and the sot. of all 
the faithful denarred, throrg> the 
Mercy of God, rest in peace. 
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land ane put up suitable buildings to 
heme the orphans, the sick and a.- 
flicted, t> build chapels or churchy 
and schools and hospitals, to provide 
for Sisterhcods or the Brothers whu 
may in time come to North Hunan tv 
help in the conversion of China. The 
Fathers are anxious to do all they can 
for the poor people, but must wait 
patiently until God inspires you and 
good benefactors to aid them. You 
can do much to secure the means for 
them to erect the mission buildings by 
contributing yourself, even though it 
be no more than a cent a day or a 
week. With a mite box or a dime 
bank, it would be possible to save an 
allowance for the Chinese Missions. 

You can be a missionary at ho 
Speak to your friends and get th 
interested in the Missions. Distribute 
literature about the Chinese work to 
them. Ask them to become a friend 
and a benefactor of the missionaries. 
You can be zealous and make known 
to them the great happiness of shar- 
ing in the labors of the Fathers in 
China. 


You can form a Mission Circle. 
Gather your friends around you. Have 
them do something every week or 
every month for the Chinese missions. 
They can give money as they feel like 
it, and as much as they like, or they 
can make articles for the church, for 
the altar, for the missionary’s home, 
for the poor, for the sick, or for the 
orphan little children. A Missi 
Circle is a group of men and wom 
who are interested in the conversion 
of China and are willing to do what 
they can to promote the welfare and 
success of the different missions there. 
They run affairs for the benefit of the 
Chinese . Missions, either parties or 
fairs, or entertainments, or concerts, 
and give the profits to the Fathers 
laboring among the Chinese people. 
They have social gatherings in one an- 
other’s homes, and discuss plans to in- 
crease their offerings for China. 


Catholic people know their alms, 
their donations, their bequests have 
been devoted to good works when they 
learn through the pages of The Sign 
that one of the Fathers has been able 
to start building a church or a school, 
or is going forward in establishing 
new missions gathering in more 
orphans, and winning a greater num- 
ber of converts. 
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iormed us 


IN BAD COMPANY 


ECENTLY according to press 
reports Father Timothy Mc- 
Dermott, C.P., had a trouble- 
experience with the bandits. 
Dominic and Celestine 
these lawless men were 
disturbing the whole district 
around Shen- 
chowfu. 


ers in- 


‘Lim- 
othy was travel- 
ling in a small 
boat to which 
he had fasten- 
the Ameri- 
flag, which 
bandits us- 


Father 


ed 
can 
the 
ually respect. 
TIMOTHY, C. P. In this instance, 
they opened fire and stop- 
boat. Though they made all 
kinds of threats, they contented them- 
selves with all he had in his posses- 


FR 
| owever, 


ped his 


sion, robbing hin: of everything, even 

Then they released 

and jhe made his way back to the 

Father Timothy will give The 

sign Readers a more detailed account 
the event in a future issue. 


his spectacles. 
him, 


missic 


mn. 


TROUBLE IN HUNAN 
The followinz 
but 


esting letter was 





brief inter- 
received only a 
few days since. 
Our Readers 
are requested to 
remember in 
their prayers 
the soul of good 
Father Melotto, 
FR. CELESTINE, C. P. though we hope 
that he is beyond the need of any 
Evidently the letter written 
Father 








prayers. 
by 


Father Dominic to which 


THE T SIGN 


Celestine refers has been miscarried as 
we have not received it. We sincerely 
trust that the readers of this letter 
will heed the request for prayers. 
Father Celestine writes: 


Hankow, Hupeh, China 


Sept. 14, 1923 
‘Jear Father: 


I have not been well for the 
past few days, so my answer to your 
recent letter has been delayed. The 
heat here during July and August was 
terriffic, sometimes going 
165 and 106. 


Last night the 
Hunan. As this 
tempt to get there, 
successful. 


very 


as high as 


for 
at- 
it wili be 


left 
second 


Fathers 
their 
I trust 
Father Dominic has writ- 
ten all the details of their first exyer- 
ience under fire. Hence I shall not 
repeat. 


is 


Dear cid Father Angelico Melotto, 
who been the 
bandits for nearly 
cruelly 


the hands 
three 
murdered by the 
shortly after they 
his supposed release. 


lege of 


has in of 


months, was 
robber chief- 
tan had given him 
I had the privi- 
of letters 
saintly 
that he 


reading some the 
written in captivity this 
priest. While we cannot say 
was martyred ‘propter fidem’, 
doubtedly was a martyr in desire. 
Only a few days before his death he 
wrote saying how strongly he felt that 
God would ask for his life in repara- 
tion for the horrible crimes which he 
was forced to behold daily. 


by 


he un- 


As never before we need the pray- 
ers of the brethren that God and our 
Blessed Mother may protect our dear 
missionaries in Hunan. The entire 
Province is in a state of turmoil and 
only God knows what the future will 
bring forth. 


Sincerely yours in J.X.P., 


FR. CELESTINE, C.P. 


Our Littie_ Missionaries 


Some time ago we received the fol- 
lowing letter: “Dear Father: Sister 
told us about the Chinese Missions 
and we have decided to form a Circle. 
Sister said she hoped we would do as 
well as her Circle of last year but we 
said, ‘We will do better.’ There are 
21 boys in our class and 22 girls. All 
the girls are very good workers, some 
of the boys are very good, and some 
are only very fair. Sister said we may 
have a Chinese baby named after us 
for five dollars, and all of us are going 
to name one, so you see this means 
something.” The letter was w-itten by 
one of the girls for the class. The 
boys wrote never a line. 


A few days ago, this Circle sent in 
their “mite” for the month. The boys’ 
“Bobby” was the wealthier of the two, 
and accompanying him was this short 
“Actions speak louder than 
words.” The Sister spoken of in this 
letter, has been a valiant worker for 
our Chinese Missions since the first. 
Last year the little Missionaries in her 
room were among our best, and this 
year, these children have persuaded 
a new Sister to “consent for a Circle.” 
May God bless this zealous Sister and 
others like her who are instilling the 
Mission spirit in the hearts of their 
children. 


rote, 


One little Missionary writes: “Dear 
Father, our Circle is as quiet as a little 
mouse.” And there are some more 
Circies who did splendid work last year, 
who are very, very quiet at present. 


We are very anxious to hear from 
them and to learn that they have not 
Let 


soon for we 


forgotten their old friend Bobby. 
us hear from you very 
reed you in the ranks of our sunshiny, 


energetic little Missionaries. 
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Human Nature in the 
William Lyon Phelps. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

This is an interesting and illuminat- 
ing book. It is a kind of running com- 
mentary on the Old Testament. The 
purpose, as expressed by the author in 
his introduction, is not to consider the 
Old Testament primarily “as a history 
of the Hebrew people, for the Hebrew 
people are much like other people hav- 
ing the same passions, impulses, purity, 
filth, selfishness, and self-sacrifice that 
dwell side by side in the heart of every 
man and woman in the world” but “as 
a work of literature revealing the 
grandeur, the folly, the nobility, the 
baseness of human nature.” 

Though the Bible is treated in a 
somewhat trivial vein and many of its 
characters are tinted a rather dark 
black; yet there is really, we think, no 
intenational irreverence either to the 
Book or its characters. Indeed there 


Bible. By 


is a decided plea for godliness, as when 


writes: “The awful 
‘I am a jealous God,’ gives of- 
fence to many people today, but they 
are a statement of simple fact. Re- 
ligion is the most jealous thing in the 
world. . Religion is never content 
with a weekly contribution, or a large 
occasional present or a tribute of court- 
esy; religion demands the heart, the 
inmost citadel; and unless it has that, 
it wants nothing.” 

Further on, the author, besides ern- 
phasizing a very potent truth, makes 
an explicit act of faith in the divinity 

Jesus Christ—which is unusual in 
non-Catholic writers of today but which 
is none the less pleasing. “Human na- 
ture, as it really is,” he writes, “arouses 
the interest of persons in all ages and 
in all countries ; whereas saints are dull. 
They are dull, not because people dis- 
like goodness, but because the average 
man never likes to see men and women 
represented as untrue to human na- 
ture. There is only one perfect char- 
acter in the Bible, and He was (is?) 
divine.” 

Persons interested in foreign mission 
work will welcome this plain-spoken 
argument: “Today, in public ad- 


the Professor 
words, 


dresses and public documents, God re- 
ceives a complimentary vote; but when 
it comes to making a real sacrifice for 
Him the lack of actual faith is often 
painfully apparent. Men and women 
are proud of having sons at the front 
in time of war; but if they really be- 
lieve in God they ought to be just as 
proud of having them away as foreign 
missionaries in time of peace.” 

And although the learned writer 
makes some lamentable slips in theol- 
ogy and fails at times to see the con- 
nection between ideas that he himseli 
actually connects, (as in the sacrifice of 
Melchizedek and Saint Paul’s refer- 
ence to it) yet he can be pardoned in 
view of the many forcibly expressed 
truths which he utters. He concludes 
in this fine fashion: “It is inspiring 
to remember that there has never been 
a time in history when the call to truth 
and righteousness was not heard; man 
cannot really live except through the 
life of the spirit. The spiritual is as 
much a part of human nature as sel- 
fish desires; and the eloquence of Isaiah 
is at once a witness to the hunger and 
thirst of the soul, and a means of sat- 
isfaction. Man cannot live by bread 
alone. In a world so full of intense 
need, the most important things can be 
bought without money and without 
price. Our Lord did not hesitate to 
take the leadership of humanity proph- 
esied by Isaiah; He read to the people 
about Him the words of the prophet. 
and then, with divine audacity, He said, 
in thrilling tone, Today is this scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.” 

Dynastic America and Those Who 
Own It. Henry H. Klein, Author and 
Publisher. New York. $1.50. 

This book contains a vast amount oi 
interesting information about the finan- 
cial standing and activities of our 
American multi-millionaires. Mr. Klein. 
as First Deputy Commissioner of Ac- 
counts of the City of New York, is 
very well qualified to speak on mat- 
ters of finance. He has collected a 
large and varied number of statistics to 
prove that there is in America a power 
stronger than the Government itself, 
“the power of Great Wealth, lodged in 
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the hands of the Few, and wielded { 
their benefit against the interests of 
all the people.” Mr. Klein endeavors 
to show how these few manage to keep 
their excessive private fortunes within 
their own families, handing déwn from 
generation to generation an ever in- 
creasing sum of money, and making 
the “dynasties of wealth” popularly 
known as “the trusts” that “control our 
public utilities, our banks and our poli- 
tics.’ There are several nn® 
the much vaunted “Rockefeller Fou 
tions.” Mr. Klein advocates that the 
private fortunes of these money barons 
be limited so that the surplus or excess 
over a certain amount should go to the 
government to be used for the gener- 
al good. For this purpose he proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution. 
The book is interesting and worthy of 
cerious: consideration. 

The Conventual Third Order of St. 
Dominic, And Its Development in Eng- 
land. By A Dominican of Stone. 
Benziger Brothers. New York. $1.25. 

In this interesting and instructive 
booklet, we are given account of one 
branch of the great Dominican Family, 
with reference to the Order as a 
whole. 

Besides the First Order of €@ 
Preachers, the Second Order of strictly 
Contemplative Nuns, and the Third 
Order of Secular Tertiaries, there is the 
Conventual Third Order, whose mem- 
bers are religious in the full sense o/ 
the word, bound to a monastic life with 
its vows and observances, but who also 
engage in active work for the neigh- 
bor. 

The author is of the opinion that had 
St. Dominic lived in our own days, in- 
stead of the thirteenth century whe 
“the lawlessness of the period made en- 
closure an actual necessity in religious 
life for women” he would have turned 
tc account such a force as the moder 
position of woman. 

The author gives the general history 
of the Conventual Third Order, and 
also a detailed account of its various 
foundations in England. The book has 
a special appeal to all persons attracted 
by the Dominican spirit. 
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HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. 


It is symbolic 


of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 


“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
as an inspiration. 


He may use anything 


To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 
Every good work should have our hearty approval. 


It should also have 


our help, if we can afford to give it. To help the Chinese Missions is not 


to throw something to a begging charity. It is a high privilege. 


regard it is such! 


Please 


In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ’s 


Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


CATECHISTS 


A Catechist is absolutely neces- 
sary in every Chinese village, 
where there are only a_ few 
Catholics. His office is to teach 
Christian Doctrine, to preside at 
the public prayers when the priest 
cannot be present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
of $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to give 
all his time to the work of the 
mission. 


MISSION-CIRCLES 


A mission-Circle is a group of 
persons who are interested in the 
missions and who contribute a 
definite sum every week for the 
missions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
and girls. Why not start a Circle 
today. Write for further infor- 
mation, 


OUR MISSIONARIES 


Passionist Missionaries now la- 
boring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 

Father Celestine Rodden 

Father Agatho Purtill 

Father Raphael Vance 

Father Paul Ubinger 

Father Kevin Murray 

Father Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott 

Designated gifts and contribu- 
tions for individual missionaries 
will be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 


_An easy way of helping the Mis- 

sions is to patronize the Mite-Box 
or Dime-Bank. Coins dropped in- 
to these will not be missed. We 
have one ready for you. A card 
will fetch it by return mail. Write 
the card now! 


BUILDINGS 


_ Buildings are urgently needed 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


nan. Approximate cost of build- 
ing: 

A CHAPEL 

A SCHOOL 

AN ORPHANAGE.... 5, 


Donors have the privilege of 
naming the building. What an 
honor to be allowed to erect a 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 
On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. Read 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 
We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtfulness and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
big things which we'll prob- 
ably never be able to do; and 
we fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 
If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 
Every gift to the Missions, 
no matter how small, will be 
gratefully received. 











home for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! What 
better memorial to a deceased 
father or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 


ONE BRICK—ONE CENT! 


TRIP-SPONSORS 


Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of the Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 
Sponsor? 


BABIES 


You know whata Baby is. But 
(thank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A starving 
Baby can be fed for $5.00 a month. 
“As long as you did it ta the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 


It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
shroud. We carry no _ worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 


_Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China to 


THE SIGN 


The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 














During the past month 


many have asked for Dime 
Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 


you forget to ask? It is one 


way of helping the Chinese 


Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Dime Bank 


Please send me Mite Box for the Chinese Missions 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS) 











Benziger Brothers New Publications 
KEEP THE GATE By Rev. Joseph J. Williams, S. J. 


Guarding the Soul Against Sin 
Something new, something unique in its way. It 
supplies a need that has not been met before, and it 
is with confidence in the reception that it will be 
given, that the publishers announce its appearance. 
(From Review, by Rev. J. Harding Fischer.) Net 
$1.50, postage 10 cents. 


SODALITY CONFERENCE 


By Rev. E. F. Garesche, S. J. 
Talks on the Sodality Rules 
A book that fills a long felt want by directors and 
others within whose province it falls to impart in- 
struction to Sodalists. However, the scope of its use- 
fulness is not confined to Directors of Sodalists alone, 
but extends to officers and persons especially inter- 
ested in this line of work. Net $2.75, postage 15 cents. 


VIOLA HUDSON By Isabel C. Clark 
A Novel 
Revealing a deep, compassionate 
vision of human drama, she tells 
the story of a great love revolving 
around the heroine who, discover- 
ing that she has been duped by a 
fictitious marriage ceremony, defies 
time and convention rather than 
} barter her spiritual heritage for a 
Mess of pottage in the household of Protestant faith. 
Net $2.00, postage 15 cents. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
36-38 Barclay St. 343 Main St. 205-207 W. Washington St. 








In the interest of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in North 
Hunan, China, their friend 
are urged to form Mission 


Circles. These Circles are 
made up of individuals who 
promise to give something 
every week for the Mission- 
aries. There is no fixed 
amount. It may vary from 
week to week. If you wish 
to form a Circle, please drop 
a note to 


THE SIGN 


West Hoboken, N. J. 
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TEL. HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Directur 


Service of the Highest 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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The Passionists 
SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 


By tHe Very Rev. Fetix Warp, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of the 
Passionist Order with special chapters on its THE THE PASSIONISTS 


° ° NONISTS « ward, CP 
growth in the United States. a. eae 


It is charmingly written by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions of the Order and has 
had ready access to its historical documents. 


This book will interest the general historian and 
the student of Church History. It will be a rich 
addition to the libraries of Religious Commu- 
nities. It has a personal appeal for the friends 
of the Passionist Fathers.” 


Price, $4.00 


Postage, 20 Cents 





frre "THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 2 Per Cent, Interest 
OF Allowed on Check Accounts 
Highland Crust Company Banking 4 Per Cent Interest } 
@Of Nem Iersry Paid on Special Accounts i) 


Cor Summit Avenue and Demott Street s House peas 
AT TRANSFER STATION BUSINESS FIRMS and 


“WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. M ~ 
11 INDIVIDUAL ACCOUN 
t Close of Business, December 30, 1922 | O € C Cae ee 
CORDIALLY INVITED 








RESOURCES 


,and Bonds $1,780,911.36 | 
es 1,060,203.41 - 


(Demand and Time) ... 158,850.00 All npeines entrusted to us will 
Durshanail 783,625.17 receive prompt and accurate 
nking House 85,241.22 

irniture and Fixtures 1.00 | - 
on Hand 69,514.90 az See = 
rom Ranks 252,434.18 OUR e -“OFFICE HOURS 
| Interest 31,287.05 ea Senn ie 
. see ee FRIENDLINESS Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
a $4,219,068.29 i“ AND Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M 
HELPFULNESS TO | Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 


plus 103.571.34 | QUR PATRONS IS 8:30 P. M. 
a 3,815,496.95 enhance 
sia AVALUABLE | 
_ $4,219,068.29 ASSET NOT | CORRESPONDENCE 


Trust Funds are kept separate from the | SOLICITED 
assets of the Company LISTED 
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